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MOOT POINTS IN ITALIAN GRAMMAR 


2. ‘‘Ventuna lira’’ or ‘‘ventun(o) lire’’? 


OST Italian grammars prescribe for a noun preceded by a 

numeral ending in -uno, such as ventuno, trentuno, etc., that 
the noun should be in the singular and that the numeral should 
agree with it in gender:’ e.g. ventun soldato, trentuna donna, qua- 
rantuna camicia, ete. Some grammars give this rule as applying 
only when the noun is not further modified (e.g. ventun cavallo 
but trentun belle dame),* or else as optional. A few recent gram- 
mars omit mention of it entirely.‘ 

A fresh examination of the facts of current usage has shown that 
this type of agreement is obsolete and nearly extinct: its place has 
been almost wholly taken by ventun(o) soldati, quarantun(o) ca- 
micie, ete., parallel to the use of the plural with other numerals. 
The present writer has studied this phenomenon in the course of 
extensive reading in current Italian newspapers, periodicals and 
books in 1956 and in 1957-58, analyzed by the techniques used in 
the first article of this series,” and supplemented by a questionnaire 


of the type used for and discussed in another article on syntactic 
fluctuations.* 

The printed material examined included ten books of various 
types, twenty daily newspapers, thirteen periodicals and a nation- 
wide poster. The figures for these materials are as follows: 


singular plural 
(type (type 
21 anno) 21 anni) 
20 newspapers 3° 49 
13 periodicals and 1 poster 1 30 
10 books 3T 38 
7 117 
* Two of these were in the sports columns of II Gazzettino (Venice), 
Feb. 22, 1958; Italian sports writing is notorious for its literary pre- 
tensions. 
+ All three instances in L. Salvatorelli and G. Mira, Storia d'Italia net 
periodo fascista (Milano, 1956), which also contained 11 examples of the 
type 21 anni. 
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Of the seven examples of the use of the singular, all but one 
involved the noun anno; the exception was persona, implied in 
Dal 1945 ad oggi le persone che sono precipitate dal ‘‘passo della 
morte’’ sono oltre un centinaio, e ventuna di esse vi hanno trovato 
la morte (La Stampa [Torino], Aug. 9, 1958, p. 8, col. 5). All but 
one involve the number ventun(o) -a, the exception being the 
caption I] poeta aveva settantun anno under a picture of d’An- 
nunzio (Tempo, Aug. 26, 1958, p. 46, bottom left)." The singular 
is also found traditionally in the set title of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’, 
Le mille e una notte, whence the allusion in the headline Mille 
meno una notte per Soraya (Il Messaggero [Roma], March 14, 
1958, p. 3). 

In all other instances, however, including a great number with 
anno, the plural was used: e.g. ventun(o) anni, trentun(o) anni, 
ete. (passim in the printed material) ; quarantun leggi speciali (Tl 
Mondo, July 1, 1958, p. 5, col. 1]; alla corsa di Goodwood sono 
state iscritte 21 macchine (Corriere d’Informazione [Milano], April 
3-4, 1958, p. 8, col. 6); ventun domande (La Famiglia Cristiana, 
April 20, 1958, title of an article) ; ete., ete. In all of these ex- 
pressions, especially those involving agreement with a verb, a singu- 
lar noun would sound strange to a present-day speaker of standard 
Italian; no one would say or write nowadays *é stata iscritta 21 
macchina. 

To investigate further the status of this construction, the writer 
circulated a questionnaire to a number of colleagues in various 
parts of Italy:* these colleagues were kind enough to act as inter- 
mediaries in having their students and acquaintances fill out the 
questionnaires. Three items involved a numeral in -un(o): each 
person who filled out the questionnaire was requested to write out 
in full the way in which he or she would say, in normal everyday 
speech, the expressions 21 km., 71 kg., 21 mq. Answers were re- 
ceived from a total of 191 persons, ranging in age from 15 to 77, 
in locality from Piedmont to Sicily, and in education from ele- 
mentary to university.” Of the 191 respondents, only two indi- 
cated that they would use a singular. One man, a retired magistrate 
aged 73, of Calabrian origin, gave trentun chilometro, settantaun 
chilogrammo and 21 metro quadrato; and a woman teacher aged 
36, brought up in Milan and with considerable residence in Flor- 
ence, answered for the middle item settantun chilogrammo (ma 
direi ‘‘settantun chili’’), but used a plural in the other two items. 
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Of the other 189 respondents, all used the plural in all three iteins. 
In giving their ages, eight persons aged 21 or 31 wrote out anno 
or anni in full; of these, two Sicilian girls, university students, 
wrote 21 anno, five (both male and female, from Sicily, Rome, 
Florence and the Veneto) wrote 21 anni, and one wrote 31 anni. 


So far as the use of the singular with ventun(o), trentun(o), 
ete., is concerned, it may be said to be virtually dead except with 
anno (where it is used almost exclusively in the set phrase ventun 
anno) and in the title Le mille e una notte. The locution ventun 
anno is kept alive principally by its formal use in bureaucratic and 
legal contexts, to refer to a person’s coming of age; even here, it 
is clearly obsolescent. It is noteworthy that even the phrase-type 
ventun anno normally calls forth a plural agreement, as in dat 
ventun anno in su (L. Salvatorelli and G. Mira, op. cit., p. 89); 
in the already cited ventuna di esse vi hanno trovato la morte; and 
in a sentence overheard by the writer on a train in Tuscany in 
June of 1956, from a young woman in her twenties: E i babbo, 
sono ventun anno passati che ha sposato la mamma. 


There is, however, another respect in which considerable fluctu- 
ation exists in combinations of this type, and which is not men- 
tioned in any grammar the writer has seen. The noun is now virtu- 
ally always in the plural, and the numeral in -un(o) is invariable 
in gender, but some speakers use -uno and others use -un. Where 
the numeral is spelled in full in printed material, both uses are 
found, with feminine as well as masculine nouns: e.g. ventun cime 
inviolate (L’Europeo [Milano], April 6, 1958, p. 31, col. 1); ven- 
tuno salve di cannone (Stampa Sera [Torino], June 11-12, 1956, 
p. 3, col. 1); ete. Of the 191 respondents to the questionnaires, 
three wrote out the numbers in Arabic numerals, and of the re- 
maining 188, ninety-six wrote trentuno chilometri, ninety wrote 
trentun chilometri (-0), one trentun’ chilometri and one trenta un 
chilometri. In the other two items, most (175) followed the same 
usage as in the first item, but thirteen ‘‘split their ticket’’, using 
-uno in one or two of the items and -un in the remainder, in all the 
possible combinations. No correlation was observable with age, sex 
or education, but there was a marked regional distribution: use 
of -uno was strongest in the South (universal among the 50 Si- 
cilians) and decreased in central Italy, whereas -un was almost 
universal in the North (completely so among the 18 Milanese). 
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Another curiosity, this time merely of spelling, was that eight per- 
sons used an apostrophe between the two numbers: trent’un(o), ete. 

For presentation in school grammars, we may recommend the 
following synthesis of the present-day situation: with 21, 31, ete., 
the invariable forms ventun(o), trentun(o) and so on are used 
with the noun in the plural. Both ventun and ventuno, etc., are 
equally acceptable. The set formulas ventun anno and Le mille e 
una notte may safely be omitted from elementary and intermediate 
grammars, and may be mentioned as items of curiosity in advanced 


stylistic discussion. 
Rosert A. HALL, JR. 


Cornell University 


*Thus stated without qualifications in such grammars as R. Forna- 
ciari, Grammatica della lingua italiana (8th ed., Firenze, 1933), pp. 176-7; 
T. Concari and G. B. Marchesi, Grammatica italiana (3rd ed., Milano, 
1909), p. 44; T. Bolelli, Grammatica elementare della lingua italiana 
(Napoli, 1946), p. 74; C. H. Grandgent and E. H. Wilkins, Italian Gram- 
mar (Boston, 1915), p. 27; Ruth S. Phelps, An Italian Grammar (Boston, 
1917), p. 135; P. Motti, Elementary Italian Grammar (Heidelberg, 1925), 
p. 36; R. Young and M. Cantarella, Corso d’italiano (New York, 1942), 
p. 123. 

*E.g. D. Ferrari, Regole ed esercizi di grammatica italiana (Milano, 
1915), p. 200; A. Chiari and E. Caioli, Grammatica della lingua italiana 
(Firenze, 1947), p. 120; F. Palazzi, Novissima grammatica italiana (Mi- 
lano e Napoli, 1958), p. 133; C. M. Sauer and W. Th. Elwert, Italienische 
Sprachlehre (24th ed., Heidelberg, 1953), p. 131. 

*E.g. B. Migliorini, Grammatica italiana (Firenze, 1950), p. 88; J. L. 
Russo, Elementary Italian Grammar (Boston, 1919), p. 102. 

*‘E.g. L. Vittorini, Italian Grammar (Philadelphia, 1947); J. Palmeri 
and K. Bottke, Practical Italian (2nd ed., New York, 1947); C. Speroni 
and C. L. Golino, Basic Italian (New York, 1958); V. Cioffari, Beginning 
Italian Grammar (Boston, 1958). 

*“Moot Points in Italian Grammar: ‘Preposizioni Articolate’,” Italica, 
XXXVI (1959), 56-9. 

*“Statistica sintattica: Il participio passato coniugato con avere,” 
Lingua Nostra, XIX (1958), 95-100. 

‘But the corresponding text reads Sessantun anni non sono molti 
(ibid.). One suspects that the caption-writer decided to use fancy syntax 
in his heading because of the literary subject-matter. 

*Drs. Franca Brambilla Ageno (Milan), Michele Ciaramella (Naples), 
Mario Ferencich (Trieste), Gianfranco Folena (Padua), Alberto Menarini 
(Bologna), Bruno Migliorini (Florence), Oronzo Parlangéli (Ndévoli 
[Lecce] and Messina), Giorgio Piccitto (Catania), and Alma Sabatini 
(Rome), to all of whom my heartfelt thanks are here expressed. 

*For a more detailed breakdown of these categories, see the writer’s 
article “Statistica sintattica: gli, le e loro come regime indiretto del 
plurale,” Lingua Nostra, XXI (1960), 58-65. 





ALLEGORY IN THE “PURGATORIO” 


A discussion of allegory, as treated in Charles S. Single- 
ton’s Dante Studies II: Journey t: Beatrice, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1 3. 


ROFESSOR Singleton’s first volume of Dante Studies was 

mainly concerned with clarifying certain basic concepts re- 
garding two elements in the structure of the Divine Comedy: alle- 
gory and symbolism. This second volume is permeated by the same 
faith that inspired its predecessor: that we have been reading 
Dante’s poem in what amounts to an amputated version, for no 
commentary has hitherto attempted to give an exhaustive interpre- 
tation of that further dimension of the poet’s vision which was 
dismissed by Croce as ‘allotria’. Professor Singleton therefore tells 
us: ‘‘It is not that the text of the poem, as we have it, suffers from 
any serious lacunae. We would seem to have the work in its en- 
tirety as to text. The lacunae are rather in us, the readers, and 
reside in that deficient knowledge and lack of awareness which we 
continue to bring to our reading of the poem.’’ The chapters of 
this book are thus concerned with a closer study of the allegory— 


in particular, with the allegory of the Purgatorio, the ‘‘ Journey 
to Beatrice.’’ Moreover, each page is stamped with the seal of the 
author’s conviction that ‘‘Dante’s allegory is explicit in the the- 


’? 


ology of his day.’’ The result is a volume of essays that, if we 
recall one of Professor Nardi’s best-known works, might well bear 
the title Dante e la teologia medievale ; for the reader of these two 
hundred and ninety-one pages will come across no less than three 
hundred and sixty-six quotations from sixty-one works by twenty- 
four authors, the latter exclusively chosen from the ranks of the 
Chureh Fathers and the medieval schoolmen. The author, how- 
ever, provides his own justification : ‘‘ What we have to realize here 
is something which applies generally to Dante’s poem in all re- 
spects: the poet did not invent the doctrine. The shape of his poem 
is determined by the truth which it must bear and disclose in its 
structure, and that truth is not original with the poet. Dante sees 
as poet and realizes as poet what is already conceptually elaborated 
and established in Christian doctrine.’’ This is, in fact, the same 
interpretation as that put forward some thirty years ago by Pro- 
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fessor Ulrich Leo, although the method and its conclusions are quite 
different: namely, that Dante ‘‘Dichter der mittelalterlichen 
Form’’ is the counterpart of the author of the Apocalypse, for 
‘‘Der Katholizismus, wenn wir ihn richtig aufgefasst haben, konnte 
sich nur im Dichter vollenden’’ (Sehen und Wirklichkeit bei Dante, 
p. 28). How different the present method is can only be revealed 
by a detailed analysis of its various steps. 

The title of Professor Singleton’s volume is also used to describe 
the first eight essays. The first of these (‘‘The Allegorical Jour- 
ney’’) is a manifesto. The author declares his intention of giving 
us a more detailed examination of the allegory of Dante’s poem, 
while limiting the field of research to the Purgatorio. He begins by 
making a clear distinction between the literal journey and the 
allegorical: ‘‘Protagonist and place of action could not be more 
exactly determined in the one, or less so in the other; and as for 
the time, we shall not think that the literal journey has taken place 
more than once or perhaps will ever take place again, whereas the 
itinerarium mentis is an event which repeats itself in the Christian 
heart as time unfolds, over and over again.’’ This itinerarium 
mentis is perhaps best described as ‘‘conversio animae de luctu 
et miseria peccati ad statum gratiae’’ (Dante, Epistle X). It does 
of course form the subject of the main allegory of the Comedy; 
while, in its second stage, it is also that of Professor Singleton’s 
book. Hence, ‘‘the present volume of studies is mainly concerned 
with that area of the journey which extends to a first goal, at the 
end of the Purgatorio, a goal which proves to be Beatrice herself. 
When that point is reached, when Beatrice takes over as guide, 
only two of the three lights and two of the three conversions in 
these master patterns have come into play. Yet any attempt to 
understand this journey up to its first goal in isolation from the 
entire pattern of three lights and three conversions extending all 
the way to the end which is God, is doomed to be abortive and fall 
short of true understanding.’’ The next two chapters are con- 
cerned with illustrating this ‘‘entire pattern’’ of three lights and 


three conversions. 


Chapter II (‘‘The Three Lights’’). Both Virgil and Beatrice are 
frequently referred to as kinds of light, as they guide Dante on 
his way through Hell, Purgatory and Paradise, while the poet re- 
peatedly stresses Virgil’s limitations as a guide to the Truth. It is 
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by the reiterated effect of such pointers that the allegorical pat- 
tern of the entire journey is disclosed. The guides are ‘lights’ 
(Virgil and Beatrice) , one of them presides over the area of a third 
and last light (Bernard), whereas we learn from St. Thomas 
Aquinas that each of these three lights is natural to some order of 
existence. The first represents the vision of Truth attainable by 
the natural light of man’s intellect (philosophical contemplation) ; 
the second, the perception given by the light of Faith to the saints 
in this life; and the third, that contemplation of the glory and 
essence of God which is only to be enjoyed by the blessed in 
Heaven. We may add that the transition from the first light to 
the second (Beatriz lumen gratiae)—the process of trasumanare, 
as Dante himself calls it—is illustrated by the poet in character- 
istic fashion: a parallel is taken from pagan antiquity, the myth 
of Glaueus the fisherman who was transformed into a sea-god 
(Ovid, Metamorphoses, XIII, 898-968). For this is vet another 
example of that vast synthesis of human and divine, pagan and 
Christian, which the poet himself deseribed as ‘‘ ’l| poema sacro, 
Al quale ha posto mano e cielo e terra’’: the vindication of the 


patrimony of ancient literature in terms of human experience which 
finds its most eloquent expression in the figure of Virgil, and which 
leads Dante to refer to his Christian Ged as ‘‘sommo Giove’’ (Purg. 
VI, 118) and to recall the myth of the Argonauts at the very end 


of his Christian epic. 


Chapter III (‘‘The Three Conversions’’). In order to understand 
this pattern, we must accept the definition of the term ‘conversion’, 
as used by Aquinas, given by Henri Bouillard in his study, Con- 
version et grace chez s. Thomas d’Aquin: “‘Conversion y a un sens 
plus large of se reconnait encore |’inspiration néoplatonicienne de 
Saint Augustin: c’est le mouvement par lequel la créature raison- 
nable se tourne vers Dieu.’’ This threefold sequence of movements 
towards God is seen to present the closest correlation to the scheme 
of three lights illustrated in the previous chapter. The whole area 
of Virgil’s guidance in the Comedy is that of praeparatio ad 
gratiam, a grace whereby man is made pleasing to God (gratia 
gratum faciens). At the end of the poem we have the third con- 
version, where the final movement towards God is through perfect 
love and consummate grace: a perfect coordination of a movement 
of love with movement of the intellect, while we are reminded that 
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the experience in rapture which may be had while man is still in via 
ean only be of the briefest duration, even as the poem depicts it. 


Chapter IV (‘‘Justification’’). Professor Singleton glosses St. 
Thomas’s definition : ‘‘justificatio est motus ad justitiam.’’ Justice 
is here to be understood as that right order in the soul described 
by Plato in the Republic. It is the triumph of reason over the sen- 
sitive appetite. The movement here is motus ad formam, where, 
according to the Aristotelian conception of generatio, the ‘form’ 
is sanctifying grace, which is imposed on the ‘matter’, i.e. the 
human soul. This is in fact the whole purpose of Dante’s journey: 
to achieve right order in his soul and right order before God. This 
marks the ‘end’ of his pilgrimage. However, we may also dis- 
tinguish a goal of justice which comes before that ultimate goal 
is reached. This lies at the point where the journey leads to Beatrice. 
and is therefore at the summit of the mountain of Purgatory. It 
is this first justice that is Professor Singleton’s main concern, to- 
gether with the whole process whereby that goal is reached. 

We therefore come to see the journey to Eden and to Beatrice 
as a ‘justification’ (justificatio impii), with Virgil’s guidance as 


praeparatio ad iustitiam. As Dante is led through the various 
circles of Hell, he comes to understand the true nature of sin and 
evil; as he is led through the various terraces of Purgatory, the 
burden of sin is cast aside. Impedimenta to the reception of the 
form, as St. Thomas would say, are removed. Then, at the sum- 
mit of the mount of Purgatory, Virgil turns to the pilgrim and 
tells him: 


“Il temporal foco e l’etterno 

veduto hai, figlio; se se’ venuto in parte 
dov’io per me pid oltre non discerno... 
Non aspettar mio dir pia né mio cenno: 
libero, dritto e sano é tuo arbitrio, 

e fallo fora non fare a suo senno: 

perch’io te sovra te corono e mitrio.” 

(Purg. XXVII, 127-42). 


‘Libero, dritto e sano é tuo arbitrio’’: this is justice metaphorice 
dicta. Plato’s justice which is right order in the will and, in the 
Christian scheme, the preparation for grace, ‘‘quod virtutem acqui- 
sitam causat, et ad infusam disponit.’’ The rule of reason over the 
lower parts of the soul is now assured. 


Chapter V (‘‘ Advent of Beatrice’’). In the entire scene of Bea- 
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trice’s coming and ‘triumph’ at the end of Purgatory, there are 
certain signs that proclaim her coming to be an Advent, similar to 
Christ’s. There is in all this, of course, no affirmation that Beatrice 
represents Christ, even in this figure. That, indeed, is quite ex- 
cluded by the fact that Christ, in this procession, is represented 
by the Gryphon. Much less is any sort of equivalence suggested, 
as if Beatrice might somehow be Christ. Instead, we must realize 
that we are here confronted by the principle of analogy. Readers 
of Professor Singleton’s Essay on the Vita Nuova will see that 
we are on familiar ground. 


Dante, then, chooses to represent the coming of his beloved in 
the figure of a rising sun (a traditional figure for Christ’s advent) 
and he makes reference to the Last Judgment. So, too, Beatrice 
comes to stand in judgment on her lover. ‘‘As judgment is de- 
livered here, moreover, there is brought to mind by her charges 
the whole experience of the Vita Nuova: how in that earlier work 
she had shown, in her role in the poet’s life, a miraculous resem- 
blance to Christ. . .. In this way it is apparent that the analogy 
Beatrice-Christ is being extended out of the Vita Nuova into the 
last cantos of the Purgatorio. Because of this, Beatrice’s coming 
here in Purgatory can be revealed as a second coming.’’ Once more, 
the author looks for a parallel in the theology of Dante’s times. 
He finds it most clearly enunciated in the writings of St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux, who distinguished three advents of Christ. The first 
and last are evident to all. But there is also a second advent, which 
is spiritual and occult: the advent of Sanctifying Grace (gratia 
gratum faciens) in the soul of the individual Christian It can 
also bear another name: Sapientia. The advent of Beatrice at the 
end of Purgatory therefore shows points of resemblance to all three 
advents of Christ. Beatrice comes as Christ came; she comes as 
Christ shall come (in glory, to judge); and she comes as Christ 
comes in the present, with the naises of Wisdom and Grace. More- 
over, the figure of the rising sun is perhaps the most revealing 
image, for it stresses the very basis upon which the analogy Christ- 
Beatrice rests: the advent of Light. 


Chapter VI (‘‘ Justification in History’’). Christ’s first advent 
(situated in history) is seen to bear a striking resemblance to his 
daily advent in the sould to justify the individual. In the latter, 
there are two essential features: the matter is prepared to receive 
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a form. Virgil’s guidance through the Inferno and Purgatorio is 
such a preparation. He leads to justice, whereupon the form is 
given: Beatrice as sanctifying grace 

Likewise, in history, we find a time of preparation preceding 
the moment of Christ’s first advent. In this historical order, Dante 
figures mankind, and Beatrice, Christ. It was in fact the Roman 
people who brought the world to justice, even as Virgil, the poet 
of Rome, brings Dante to justice. Moreover, this justice to which 
Rome led proved to be the very preparation for Christ’s coming to 
all men (Cf. Convivio, IV, 5). This same theme is discussed at 
length in the first book of the Monarchia, where it is further re- 
inforeed with a familiar quotation from Virgil’s fourth eclogue: 
‘‘iam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna’’ (Mon., I, xi). Dante 
then goes on to assert that freedom of the will is an essential con- 
dition of true liberty. Freedom in the will of the individual is the 
equivalent of justice in the state, and we recall that—in the Com- 
edy—Dante, the representative of mankind, comes to enjoy pre- 
cisely such freedom: ‘‘ Libero, dritto, e sano é tuo arbitrio’’ (Purg. 
XXVII, 140). Moreover, Virgil’s eclogue had foretold the birth 
of a nova progenies who should perfect the golden age. Hence, for 
Dante and his contemporaries, the Roman poet had prophesied the 
coming of Christ to that justice which Rome had established as a 
preparation for Him. However, Virgil had died in the year 19 B.C. 
He had not been privileged to see the dawn of the Christian era. 
So, in the Comedy, when Beatrice appears in the procession at the 
summit of Purgatory, Virgil does not see her (‘‘ma Virgilio n’avea 
lasciati seemi di sé. . .’’, Purg. XXX, 49-50). 


We may therefore preceive the threefold pattern. In history, 
the Romans brought the world to justice: Christ came. Through- 
out Christian history, whenever a soul attains to justice: Christ 
comes as Sanctifying Grace. In the year 1300 A.D., Virgil 
guides Dante to justice: Beatrice comes. 


Chapter VII: (The Goal at the Summit’’). Happiness is the final 
goal of Dante’s journey, even as it is that which all men desire. In 
his Convivio (IV, xvii, 8), the poet had quoted Aristotle’s defini- 
tion of happiness: ‘‘Felicitade é operazione secondo virtude in vita 
perfetta.’’ It is therefore activity, but specifically an inner ae- 
tivity: agere as distinguished from facere. Happiness is to be 
sought in the life of the soul, where the virtues reside. Moreover, 
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the third dream that Dante has (Purg. XXVII) is prophetic, for 
he sees before him the figure of Leah, who characterizes both her- 
self and her sister Rachel. The sisters are, of course, an allegory 
of the active and the contemplative ways of life. The biblical ac- 
count tells us that Jacob had first labored for Leah, and then 
obtained Rachel only after he had got her sister. Thus, the active 
life comes first and exists for the sake of the contemplative, 
whereby it is perfected. We must also know that Richard of St. 
Victor equated Leah with justice, and Rachel with wisdom. There 
is, then, a striking agreement to be noted between Aristotle and 
Christian doctrine as to the life that is proper to man and man’s 
highest goal in life. That goal is a summit of perfection in both the 
active and the contemplative orders of life, the contemplative being 
the higher of the two and the ‘final’ goal. In Christian doctrine 
there is, of course, an insistence on something that we do not find 
in Aristotle: the corrupt nature of man inherited from Adam, and 
the necessity to return, as far as may be possible, to an original 
state of justice and perfection. 


Chapter VIII (‘‘Lady Philosophy or Wisdom’’). The key-word 
trasumanar explains all possible meanings of the transition from 
Virgil to Beatrice. So it is with Virgil’s justice, which is justice 
according to Ar? (iotle and Plato; whereas justice with Beatrice 
is quite beyond their conceptions and is the justice brought by 
Christ for the redemption of man. So, too with Leah: if she is 
justice or the ‘‘desire for justice,’’ it is nevertheless only with 
Beatrice that this justice of the active life is had in its full perfee- 
tion. The fact that the virtues of the active life are to be found at 
the left wheel of Beatrice’s chariot is proof of this. Moreover, 
whereas the four moral virtues had been known to the pagan phil- 
osophers, Beatrice’s handmaids are described as ‘‘in porpora 
vestite’’ (Purg. XXIX, 131); that is to say, all four partake of 
the color of charity, the virtue peculiar to the Christian dispensation. 
The virtues of the active life therefore come with Beatrice in their 
Christian perfection: ‘‘They are therefore the four infused moral 
virtues ...and are not the acquired virtues which bear these same 
names with the pagans.’’ They are seen to lead to the higher 
three (i.e., the theological virtues), whose colors are also those of 
Beatrice’s dress and crown. ‘‘Surely, in this latter aspect, they 
are there to declare that the lady so dressed is, above all, Contem- 
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plation...’’ Virgil had, in fact, recognized Beatice as Lady Phi- 
losophy or Contemplation in Inferno II, when he had greeted her 
thus: 

“O donna di virtd, sola per cui 

l’umana spezie eccede ogni contento 

di quel ciel c’ha minor li cerchi sui.. .” 

(vv. 76-8) 

And later, we understand the full meaning of this apparent hyper- 
bole (cf., e.g., Sapegno’s commentary). For, even as Dante rises 
with Beatrice to those spheres which lie above the moon, so, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, contemplation affords man the sole means of 
rising above the realm of Fortune, which comprises the whole of 
the sublunar region. Christian Philosophy or Wisdom is, as we have 
seen, most distinguished by Charity. This, too, is Beatrice’s role: 
‘*She descends to that place, she is a light given from beyond the 
bounds of human nature. She is also a love descending and given 
from beyond.’’ By perfecting Leah and Rachel, Beatrice transcends 
them both. 


PART II: RETURN TO EDEN 


Chapter TX (‘‘A Lament for Eden’’). After pointing out the vague 
location of Eden in the Vulgate, Professor Singleton goes on to 
discuss the various sites given by theologians. Dante here agrees in 
a number of respects with Peter Lombard and Albert the Great: 
especially with regard to its great height and remoteness. He also 
made use of the description found in the Vetus latina, in which the 
phrase ‘‘Et ejecit Adam, et collocavit eum contra paradisum 
voluptatis’’ (italics mine) no doubt suggested Dante’s antipodal 
situation of his terrestrial paradise. After their expulsion from 
Eden, Adam and Eve were placed in a region somewhere about 
Mesopotamia, in a condition of misery. They had lost two precious 
gifts: the immortality of the body and a perfect inner rectitude of 
justice. 


Chapter X (‘‘River, Nymphs and Stars’’). The four stars over 
Eden, mentioned in Purgatorio I (vv. 23-27) are, allegorically, 
the four cardinal virtues. This is affirmed by the four maidens who 
come in Beatrice’s triumphal procession at the top of the mountain. 
We also note that the four rivers mentioned in Genesis have dis- 
appeared from Dante’s terrestrial paradise, while it was a common- 
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place in exegetical tradition that these rivers represented the four 
cardinal virtues—as do Dante’s four stars. The streams have in 
fact become stars in the poem. Such a metamorphosis helps us 
towards a clearer understanding of the allegory, and provides a 
reply to the question: ‘‘Why, for instance, should a lament center, 
as it clearly does, on the loss of four stars of four virtues, and not 
on the loss of seven stars and all seven of the virtues? Or why not 
rather on the three theological virtues...?’’ The answer comes 
from the model for Dante‘s allegory at this point. The rivers of 
Eden were four ,and not seven, in Genesis. They were recognized 
to be the four cardinal virtues. Hence, while no-one would have 
denied the complementary presence of the theological virtues, there 
was traditionally an inevitable emphasis on the fact that the cardi- 
nal virtues were specific to Eden and to man’s condition there 
before sin. Moreover, justice, the harmony of the other virtues, was 
siginified by the fourth river: we may now be prepared to accept 
the stars over Eden as the constellation of justice. 

Chapter XI (‘‘Virgo or Justice’’). A further example of the way 
in which Dante correlates pagan myths with Christian doctrine is 
brought out by Matelda’s ‘corollary’ (Purg. XXVIII, 136-144). 
For she points out a striking correspondence between the myth of 
a golden age and the reality which the Christian poet and his pagan 
guide now behold. As we have already seen from Virgil’s fourth 
eclogue, a central feature of that golden age was the figure of Virgo 
or Justice. And, as Dante himself pointed out in Monarchia J, zi, 
this Virgo was also called ‘‘ Astraea,’’ who, as a goddess, had lived 
among the first men before their corruption. Thus, the myth of 
Virgo, of Justice that dwelt among men in a first age of innocence, 
stood beside the account in Genesis of an original, though briefer, 
time of innocence before sin, when man lived in the terrestrial 
paradise that God had fashioned for him. In both accounts, a 
decline and fall into corruption and misery had taken place. Gene- 
sis, of course, does not place a maiden, ‘Virgo,’ among the first 
people in the Garden. Nevertheless, we have her equivalent: the 
fact that Adam and Eve then possessed original justice, which 
they lost through disobedience. The pagan myth tells us that 
Astrea fled to the sky, to form there the constellation of Virgo, even 
as the Christian poet of the Ovide moralisé tells us: 


“Justice est morte, ce m’est vis, 
Non est, ains est em paradis.” 
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We may therefore see the full force of Dante’s parallel between 
mythology and the Book of Genesis: for Matelda herself must now 
appear to us as the Virgo or representative of Original Justice in 
the terrestrial paradise where man once lived his Golden Age. 


Chapter XII (‘‘ Matelda’’). Matelda therefore figures man’s first 
condition before sin, while he dwelt—as she still does—in the ter- 
restrial paradise, for we have seen that this maiden represents 
Justice. A quotation from St. Thomas (p. 219, n. 6) helps to shed 
further light on this point: ‘‘Ex hoe vero quod voluntas homini 
erat Deo subiecta, homo referebat omnia in Deum sicut in ultimum 
finem, in quo eius iustitia et innocentia consistebat. .. . Hie autem 
hominis tam ordinatus status, originalis iustitia nominatur.’’ 
The omnia are reflected in the fact that Matelda, while realizing 
the way of life and happiness of the ‘first people’ in Paradise, 
exemplifies both the active and the contemplative life. Moreover, 
Matelda is in love—with the Creator. Not only this, but the sight 
of her inspires love in the man who gazes at her from across the 
water. In fact, we come to realize that the whole encounter with 
Matelda ‘‘falls exactly into the traditional pattern’’ of the pasto- 
rella genre. Dante desires this maiden, whom he encounters in ‘‘la 
divina foresta spessa e viva’’ (according to the tradition of the 
pastorella), but he cannot possess her. She remains, in Shelley’s 
words, ‘‘The devotion to something afar From the sphere of our 
sorrow.’’ Or, as Professor Singleton specifies, ‘‘ All of which seems 
to be saying clearly enough that Dante, on beholding the condition 
of original justice, desires to have it; but, for all his desire, he 
would seem never to come into possession of that justice.’’ For 
Matelda figures a perfection of nature not to be enjoyed again by 
any living man—even as four stars shining in the southern sky 
remain hidden from the sight of the living. 


Chapter XIII (‘‘ Natural Justice’’). It is possible for man to attain 
to a form of justice in this life. But justice so regained is always in- 
dividual, personal justice, and can never be its counterpart that was 
given to human nature in Adam. The latter had involved a three- 
fold subjection: that of man’s intellective soul to God; that of 
his sensitive nature to his reason; and, finally, man’s body was 
perfectly subjected to the soul and obedient to it. We find that 
the Fall made such a scheme impossible. Man’s personal justice, 
with its infused cardinal virtues, does not recreate that same order 
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at the second level which had prevailed in original justice. The four 
maidens at the left wheel of Beatrice’s chariot declare (Purg. 
XXXI, 106-8) : 


“Noi siam qui ninfe e nel ciel siamo stelle: 
pria che Beatrice discendesse al mondo, 
fummo ordinate a lei per sue ancelle.” 


Coming as the handmaids of Beatrice, they come as the infused 
cardinal virtues given in personal justice through Christ; whereas 
their existence as stars over Eden, unseen by man in life and 
misery, should remind us of that natural justice which was forever 
lost, the disappearance of perfect order in man’s lower powers. 
The third level of obedience had conferred the gift of immortality 
upon man. Here, the loss is total, and there is no symbol to repre- 
sent this third subjection. 


Chapter XIV (‘‘Crossing over into Eden’’). As we have seen, to 
attain to justice with Virgil must mean to reach a goal that is 
discernible by the natural light of reason : ‘‘ Virgil’s justice is justice 
according to the philosophers, justice as Plato and Aristotle had 
conceived it. . .”” When Dante can cross the stream of Lethe, he 
leaves Virgil behind and arrives at that highest subjection of 
personal justice given through Christ’s grace and through charity 
alone. This transition would seem to reflect the two possible stages 
in Adam’s formation: his creation outside the Garden of Eden, 
according to many theologians, and his subsequent establishment 
within. Indeed, Dante had already referred to such a distinction 
in De Vulgari Eloquentia, 1, v. In the Comedy, Lethe is seen as a 
boundary between an outer terrestrial paradise and an inner Eden. 
The poet has in fact depicted the re-formation of man as a return 
to Eden which enacts once again the two moments of his original 
formation. The first moment is that secundum naturam: the 
moment when Virgil declares that the pilgrim is now reformed in 
a justice discernible by the natural light of reason. The second is 
secundum gratiam, and is reached when Dante is finally reunited 
with Beatrice. It marks the end of Journey to Beatrice. 
+. * * 

Readers of Professor Singleton’s volume will be struck by two 
conspicuous factors: the cogency and depth of his interpretation 
of Dante’s poem, on the one hand; on the other, the total lack of 
any reference to the work of other Dante critics, except for pejora- 
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tive mention of Benedetto Croce on the very first page. This latter 
characteristic is all the more emphasized by the abundance of 
quotations from theological sources. 

This situation is, of course, due to the author’s conviction that 
the theology of Dante’s day had already set up the various mile- 
stones for such a journey as he describes in the Comedy, and that 
the story of the poem is adapted to the allegory—and not the other 
way round, as is often stated. This view is most clearly expressed 
on p. 7 of the Studies, where we are told: ‘‘For all its undeter- 
mined character in these respects, however, the conversion of the 
soul from sin to grace was not, in Dante’s time, without a precise 
doctrinal determination regarding its manner or shape as event. 
Whenever conversion took place, it would normally follow a recog- 
nizable pattern, through steps and stages to its completion. It be- 
comes the purpose of the following chapters to retrace that pattern 
as established in the theology of Dante’s day. What we have to 
realize here is something which applies generally to Dante’s poem 
in all respects: the poet did not invent the doctrine. The shape of 
his poem is determined by the truth which it must bear and disclose 
in its structure, and that truth is not original with the poet. Dante 
sees as poet and realizes as poet what is already conceptually elab- 
orated and established in Christian doctrine.’’ 

Such a method has many undeniable advantages, which it is 
hoped, will already be apparent from the preceding summary of 
the arguments. Yet it will not be accepted by all without reserve, 
for it is not without pitfalls. As always, the positive element is 
accompanied by a negative counterpart, which may only be elimi- 
nated by placing both in a broader context: that context is Dante’s 
poem, existing as poetry in its own right and which must be under- 
stood and enjoyed as such: extra poesin nulla salus. Excursions 
into allied territory are certainly necessary, but the danger is a 
strong one that the critic will remain there: ‘‘quivi s’inganna, e 
dietro ad esso corre,/ se guida o fren non toree suo amore.”’ 

An example of this danger is the tendency to carry an argument 
to its logical extreme and beyond. In Chapter IIT, after the dis- 
cussion of Virgil’s guidance in the Comedy, which is shaped by the 
Aristotelian notion of generatio, we have the following statement 
made by the author: ‘‘We may remark in passing that, in the ~ 
matter of shape which Dante’s Comedy was to take, it was indeed 
of some account ‘whether anyone arrive at perfect preparation in- 
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stantaneously, or step by step.’ Take away the preparation which is 
step by step, and all of Inferno and almost all of Purgatorio, in so 
far as they are conceived as a journey, must vanish. And Virgil 
would have no function whatsoever in the poem’’—a remark that 
is surely gratuitous and has little to do with a process that was 
essentially one of artistic creation. Without providing further 
justification for Virgil’s presence in the poem than that apparently 
diserned by our critic, we would merely point out that Professor 
Singleton does a disservice to his cause by pushing his argument 
thus far. 

At other times, the slightest detail must be fitted into its alle- 
gorical niche. So, in discussing the scene in Purgatorio XXX when 
Beatrice addresses Dante by name, the critie tells us: ‘‘Nor is it 
merely accidental or arbitrary that Dante, the wayfarer who stands 
in judgment before Beatrice, should finally be known at that point 
only in the poem, by his personal name.’’ (p. 234). Since Beatrice 
represents the advent of grace through Christ, this detail must be in- 
tended by the poet to signify the fact that the only justice to which 
the Christian pilgrim can attain is personal justice, and not its 
original counterpart. It may be so. But surely the necessita to which 
the poet refers in v. 63 of the same canto may be more naturally 
taken to mean—quite simply—that Dante here has to report a con- 
versation. A conversation, moreover, with a woman that he had 
loved as a creature on earth—a woman who could hardly be ex- 
pected to address him in paraphrase, as do the other characters in 
the poem (cf., e.g., Inferno X, vv. 22-23). It is rather an exquisite 
detail in what remained essentially a relationship ad personam. 
Again, on p. 263, we read: ‘‘But we note what Thomas says here 
of the acquired virtues. These are ordered to the natural light of 
reason, whereupon we think inevitably of Virgil in the poem... . 
Why, then, are we not shown a Virgil attended by the virtues 
which are ordered to such a light as he thus represented? Would 
not this be appropriate? Virgil’s escort would thus be those ac- 
quired virtues, the four cardinal virtues to which Plato had given 
a name, virtues consituting a kind of justice which ancient wisdom 
had conceived as prevailing whenever reason establishes its rule 
over the lower powers of the soul.’’ The answer no doubt lies in 
the fact that Virgil in Dante’s poem is very much more than the 
mere representative of the light of reason, whereas, attended by 
such an ‘escort,’ he would be reduced to puppet-status and his rich, 
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affectionate relationship with Dante would be unthinkable. Profes- 
sor Singleton does in fact, admit as much on the following page: 
‘‘Of course, no reader will wish that the poet had actually staged 
Virgil attended by four maidens representing the acquired virtues. 
We prefer the poem as we have it. Indeed such a cortége for Virgil 
is unthinkable.’’ Horribile visu! Nevertheless, the critic’s fancy is 
caught by the idea, the ‘velen dell’argomento’ lingers on, as he 
proceeds: ‘‘ And yet we are obliged to realize, nonetheless, that the 
cardinal virtues must be conceived as present with Virgil and as an 
essential part of the goal to which he leads, even as the infused 
virtues are an imdispensable part of that higher justice which is 
given when Beatrice comes.’’ Surely, the whole question of such a 
‘cortége,’ as the word itself suggests, is somewhat otiose. 


The whole of the final chapter (‘‘Crossing over into Eden’’) is 
perhaps less convincing than the others. It will be recalled that 
the crossing of the river Lethe, apart from signifying the process of 
trasumanare, also reflects the two stages in Adam’s formation 
distinguished by many theologians. Once again, this is possible. Yet 
none of Professor Singleton’s arguments can remove the doubt in 
the reviewer’s mind that such a parallel between a detail of Dante’s 
poem and a debated point of medieval theology may not rather be 
attributed to coincidence. Might not an equally convincing case 
be made for an association with the Christian tradition of baptism, 
with the waters of the River Jordan metamorphosed into the waters 
of Lethe? Surely, in such eases, the bewildered reader, echoing 
Virgil’s words, may justifiably tell his ‘guides,’ ‘‘State contenti, 
umana gente, al quia.’’ Such parallels are not always as conclu- 
sive—or as illuminating—as they should be to justify their exist- 
ence among the host of interpretations of every episode in Dante’s 
poem. 

Moreover, the blind eye that is turned towards Professor Sin- 
gleton’s colleagues, his ignoring every other interpreter of the 
Comedy since Benvenuto da Imola, cannot always be justified by 
the novelty of his subject-matter. For instance, it comes as a sur- 
prise to read on p. 26 that Beatrice’s answer to Dante, in Purga- 
torio XXXTII, vv. 85-89: 

“Perché conoschi” disse “quella scola 


chai seguitata, e veggi sua dottrina 
come pud seguitar la mia parola; 
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e veggi vostra via dalla divina 
distar cotanto.. .” 


must be taken to refer to Virgil’s ‘school’ or teaching. Once again, 
this is possible. Yet a summary reference to Virgil’s own descrip- 
tion of his guidance and knowledge as ‘scola’ (Purg. XXI, 33) is 
not perhaps sufficient to clinch the point, when this interpretation 
is contrary to the established one. Here at least Professor Single- 
ton might have been well advised to acknowledge the existence of 
his kin. The Jatter’s most authoritative representative, Michele 
Barbi, may be chosen as spokesman (cf. Problemi, I, p. 138). He 
tells us: ‘‘La colpa di Dante é@.. . di aver amato pit i beni mon- 
dani che Dio, e la scuola che ha seguitato é la povera sapienza del 
mondo, i ‘difettivi sillogismi che fanno battere in basso le ali’; in- 
vece di levarsi dietro a Beatrice a conoscere ed amar ‘lo bene di 
la dal qual non é a che s’aspiri’. . . E quella .. . che sant’ Agostino 
(De Trinitais, XII, xiii, 25) chiama la scienza rispetto alla sapienza, 
e fu causa nel poeta, se non di vera e propria aversio a Deo, certo 
di conversio ad temporalia’’ To ignore the opposition may not be 
the most effective method of silencing it, or of eonvincing the 
public. Yet Professor Singleton leads the unsuspecting reader to 
believe, not only that his is the only true interpretation of the 
verses quoted, but, by his silence, to assume that it is also the com- 
monly accepted one. And so the episode comes to be offered as a 
further example of trasumanar, i.e. the transition and consequent 
metamorphosis that oceurs at the end of Purgatory, when Beatrice 
takes over from Virgil as Dante’s guide: ‘‘ While he was still guide, 
Virgil himself spoke of his ‘school’ (ef. Purg. X XI, 33) and of its 
limits, more apparent now that Beatrice is guide; and the very 
fact that Virgil guided to a given point and no further, because 
he could ‘discern no further,’ stressed even more the fact of 
those limits.’’ 

The general disregard for the work of other crities is due to 
Professor Singleton’s reaction against the traditional interpreta- 
tion of Dante: ‘‘There has been method in the madness of such a 
view, the signal instance in our own day being Benedetto Croce’s 
reading of Dante. Yet no one seems to have noted that Croce’s 
rejection of the allegory and the ‘allotria’, as he called it, is but 
a late example of what is clearly a very old trend—as old as the 
Renaissance, in fact, which means about as old as may be in this 
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case, since that age followed so closely upon Dante.’’ (pp. v-vi)— 
which means, of course, that most of the corpus of Dante scholar- 
ship is, at best, irrelevant, at worst, misleading. Further on in 
the work (in Chapter VI, which is in fact one of the most stimu- 
lating and perceptive of the whole book), we find a long digression 
aimed at the ‘modern’ reader, who ‘‘is essentially a child of the 
Renaissance’’ (p. 95). This digression is, at least for our present 
purpose, valuable and illuminating. The author tells us: ‘‘ Dante’s 
poem means to be an imitation of reality, mirroring the true nature 
of the real world wherein there are actual relationships between 
orders of existence. Man does not put those relationships there, 
projecting them into reality out of his own mind. They are there, 
and man perceives them. But there came a time when the reality 
of such relations, as existing in any truly objective sense, was 
doubted. . . . Men come who aspire to clear the physical order, 
and others come who wish to separate the historical order from 
the moral. Things (through our deliberately thinking them so) are 
to be reduced to the status of things merely, they must not be more 
than themselves and point beyond their own orders of existence... . 
Symbolism must go and allegory must go, which are but two dif- 
ferent ways of seeing how things are more than just things and 
how one event can mirror another. And analogy must go—analogy 
which is a way of knowing how orders of existence on different 
stages and in different times are alike.’’ The reader may find the 
mixture of supposedly objective and obviously subjective elements 
somewhat confusing. He should certainly object to the essentially 
anti-historical attitude that makes possible. such a pronouncement. 
The post-Renaissance world has not been inhabited merely by men 
‘‘who aspire to clear the physical order of all its affirmed con- 
nections with the spiritual order’’ and others ‘‘who wish to sepa- 
rate the historical order from the moral,’’ while these descriptions 
are false when applied to Galileo and Machiavelli, as Professor 
Singleton invites the reader to do in his notes to the passage (see 
p. 100). Apart from the fertile inspiration of symbolism through- 
out modern European literature, we need only think of the cur- 
rents of Platonic thought present at the time of the Renaissance, 
to question the assertion: ‘‘. . . Dante’s poem is closer to Plato 
and more in touch with Plato’s way of thinking than is the Renais- 
sance, or than are we, its children, whenever we fall into Renais- 
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sance perspectives of thought—which is most of the time.’’ Whereas 
this is but another example of an unjustified assumption that the 
Renaissance must always form a perfect antithesis to the Middle 
Ages, we may more legitimately assume that the ‘modern’ inter- 
pretation of Dante began with Vico and the new aesthetic approach 
adumbrated in the 18th century. 

We now come to another characteristic that will be obvious even 
to the most superficial reader: the abundance of quotations— 
quotations which are, by definition, from the works of theologians. 
Professor Singleton is admittedly aware of the temptation, for on 
the second page of the Preface he declares: ‘‘ . . . we find our- 
selves confronted with an embarrassment of riches. Instead of one 
good text to cite in evidence of a given point or pattern, there are 
at least twenty. And indeed perhaps all twenty texts should be 
published rather than the one we must choose with such difficulty 
from among them....’’ The difficulty becomes increasingly ob- 
vious, for, as the author continues to produce a formidable mass 
of theological evidence in support of his theories, he would appear 
to become ‘trigger-happy.’ On p. 168, for example, the reader is 
told that the four rivers of Eden ‘‘in an exegetical tradition as 
old as Philo of Alexandria .. . did in fact represent the four 
cardinal virtues, even as do Dante’s four stars.’’ The author’s 
intention in providing quotations is obviously to prove that this 
was a commonplace in Christian tradition. Yet, surely a more 
rigorous selection might profitably have been made — with an 
equally rigorous banishment to footnotes. Nevertheless, we find 
that the next eight pages of text are taken up with commentary 
and extensive quotations—in order to prove a point that the reader 
is surely willing to concede before he is dazed by such a display 
of erudition. Admittedly, we do not have the twenty texts men- 
tioned in the Preface. However, we do find a bid to rival this 
number, by the addition of such an observation (which would 
surely be more appropriate in a footnote) as: ‘‘Bede notes this 
meaning with no departures whatever from the established view ; 
and the Glossa Ordinaria quotes the very passage in Gregory which 
we have just read.’’ (see p. 176.) Another example is to be found 
on pp. 272-74, where, after telling us that, ‘‘The question whether 
Adam was created secundum naturam in a first moment, and then 
elevated to a condition of grace above nature in a second moment, 
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was a familiar one to the thirteenth century and was, by Dante’s 
time, one long debated.’’ Professor Singleton goes on to tell us 
that Peter Lombard had given a ruling in the affirmative regard- 
ing this problem, that he had claimed to have Saint Augustine’s 
support, and that he was followed by Alexander of Hales, Albertus 
Magnus, Bonaventura, et alii. The reader at this point might 
reasonably expect most of the proof to be relegated to footnotes. 
He would be quickly disillusioned, however, for the next two pages 
are dedicated to this function with extensive quotations from each 
of the authors mentioned. The same tendency—to belabor a point 
—is evident in the discursive treatment of a number of themes, 
e.g. in the fascinating, though at times prolix, chapter ‘‘ Rivers, 
Nymphs, and Stars.’’ 

The above considerations should not blind us to the great merits 
of Professor Singleton’s book. In its useful reaction against the 
extreme views of Croce’s school, in its focusing of the reader’s 
attention on the neglected meaning of the Comedy, it is a masterly 
contribution to Dante scholarship. No reader will leave it without 
a deepened understanding—and, we hope, appreciation—of the 
Purgatorio, with its master plan laid out clearly before him: the 
‘journey to Beatrice’ seen in the context of three lights and three 
conversions, and the advent of Beatrice regarded as a parallel to 
the threefold advent of Christ. 

J. A. Scorr 


University of California, Berkeley 





THE DANTE AND PETRARCH TRANSLATIONS 
OF HERNANDO DIAZ 


HE SCHOLARS, who have dealt with the problem of Dante’s 
influence and popularity in Spain, have only made a brief ref- 
erence to the partial translation of the Divine Comedy by Her- 
nando Diaz. Farinelli is very severe in his judgment: ‘‘. . . che 
poi sia avvenuto di cotesta versione, caduta in profondo baratro, 
con altri scritti, nessun sa dire; né ci dovremmo dolere di non 
pial ritrovarla, a giudicare . . . dai due primi versi delle tre can- 
tiche, che egli stesso riproduce, tradotti nel metro favorito dell’arte 
mayor.’” It is very possible that this judgment is based on the 
passage Farinelli saw in Gallardo, who besides giving the preface 
in which Diaz explains his delay in finishing the translation, re- 
produces two lines from each cantica.’ Professor Friederich’ refers 
to a ‘‘lost version’? and Amezitia states that ‘‘es obra desdichada 
mente perdida, cosa tanto mas de sentir cuanto que por lo poco que 
de ella se conoce es presumible que fuese la mas sobresaliente de las 
antiguas versiones castellanas.’™ 
Our only intention here is to reproduce those portions or ex- 
tracts that are extant, so that perhaps a more complete and better 
judgment of Diaz’ translation may be possible. Diaz’ text, con- 
sisting of the opening passage of each cantica is appended to his 
La vida y excelentes dichos de los mas sabios philosophos que uuo 
en este mundo. We cite from the Sevilla, Cromberger, 1541 edition.” 
The text reads as follows: 
Principio del canto primero de la cantica primera del Infierno del 
divino poeta Dante: 
Al medio camino de nuestro biuir 
halle me por una gran selua y escura 
quel recto viaje con tanta espessura 
estava remoto sin ver por do yr. 
No ay cosa tan rezia qual era dezir 
la selva salvagia tan aspera horrible 


la qual me renueva un miedo terrible 
pensando en la vida que quise seguir. 


Y tanto es amarga que poco es mas muerte 
mas yo por trataros del bien que ay falle 
dire de otras cosas de forma y de suerte 
que diga de quanto por ella alcance. 
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No se bien narraros del modo que entre 
tan lleno de suefio estaua y turbado 
encima del punto mas alto encumbrado 
que el muy verdadero camino dexe. 


Principio del canto primero de la segunda cantica: 


Hoy mas nauezilla de pobre saber 
que atras de ti dexas el mar truculento 
leuanta las velas cobrando tal viento 
que puedas por agua mejor ya correr 
por donde sin otra tardanca poner 
yo cante los cantos del reyno segundo 
a donde se purga el espiritu immundo 
y digno se buelue del cielo tener. 


La muerta poesia aqui resuscite 
o musas muy sanctas: o choro radiante 
pues todo soy vuestro muy bien se permitte 
que un poco se alce caliope adelante 
siguiendo mi canto melifluo sonante 
formando aquel son del qual ya sintieron 
tal golpe las tristes picacas que fueron 
que nunca esperaron la venia bastante. 


Canto primero de la tercera cantica del parayso: 


La gloria de aquel que todo lo mueve 
por el uniuerso penetra y reluze 
en una y en otra parte produze 
su luz relumbrante mayor o mas leue 
al cielo que mas de su luz embeue 
yo fuy do vi cosas tan altas que cierto 
ni sabe ni puede narrar su concierto 
aquel que de arriba su mente remueue. 


Porque acercandose a su dessear 
el nuestro intellecto ahondase tanto 
que nuestra memoria no puede allegar 
detras del siguiendo y pierdese en tanto 
mas quanto tesoro del reyno muy sancto 
de dentro en mi mente pudiere hazer 
sera la materia que quiero poner 
agora por cierto eneste mi canto. 


It is interesting to note here that following his Dante transla- 
tion, Diaz also gives his translation of Petrarch’s sonnet: 


Soneto de Petrarca traduzido en Castellano que en Toscano 
comienza: Se amor non e: che e dunche. 


Si amor no es aquesto: pues ques Io que siento 
mas ay si es amor que cosa es y qual 
si es buena por donde el effecto mortal 
si es mala porque tan dulce el tormento 
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si ardo de grado porque descontento 

si a mal de mi grado que vale el llorar 

© muerte muy viva o dulce lamento 

en mi como puede si yo no consiento 

mas ya si consiento no es justo el quexar 
con vientos contrarios me hallo en el mar 
en flaca barquilla sin otro gouierno 

ligera en saber cargada en errar 

que no se yo mesmo que quiero alcancar 
temblando en estio y ardiendo en inuierno. 


As can be easily observed, Diaz tried to follow the fourteen line 
pattern of the sonnet, but at the same time compromising it with 
the arte mayor, the meter he chose for his translation of the 
Divine Comedy. 
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BOCCACCIO AND THE BOUNDARIES 
OF LOVE 


LL OF Boceaccio’s vernacular works deal, in one way or an- 
other, with his favorite subject, love. But only the Decameron 
contains a full set of variations on the theme. It includes all the 
amorous combinations which its author recognizes between man and 
woman, as well as a clear indication of love’s limits. Neither ex- 
clusively licentious nor insensitive to the sublimer impulses of the 
heart, Boecaccio pictures base and noble responses to love with 
equal sincerity. But implicit in the tales and explicit in the intro- 
duction to the Fourth Day is his insistence that man honor the 
demands and admit the boundaries of his nature. 

At least four sorts of love flourish in the Decameron. The low- 
est of these is simple lust. Amply delineated in the bawdy stories, 
it aims only at immediate physical satisfaction and is distinguished 
from the second kind of love by a total lack of that affection and 
concern that Tedaldo degli Elisei and his Ermellina manifest for 
each other (Third Day, 7). A third amorous spirit sparks the 
courteous banter and elegant lyrics of the framework characters. 
The highest level of love adds virtue to desire, tenderness, and 
poetry, producing self-denial like Federigo degli Alberighi’s (Fifth 
Day, 9), and the heroism with which Guglielmo Rossiglione’s wife 
follows her lover to death (Fourth Day, 9). The multiple possi- 
bilities he descries in love reflect Boceaccio’s respect for human 
nature, its diversity, its primitive and civilized reactions to living. 
But he denies the love that denies the flesh, specifically the love 
expounded by poets of the dolce stil nuovo. The tale of Frate 
Alberto and Lisetta (Fourth Day, 2) is Boeeaccio’s lighthearted 
but firm repudiation of what seem to him pretentious attempts to 
transform an essentially human love into supra-human caritas; his 
own gradations of love are not part of a scala d‘amore reaching to 
heaven. Wherever it appears in the Decameron, that love which 
generates virtue nevertheless retains its original fleshly character. 

The informing spirit of Boccaccio’s stories of noble love comes 
from the courtly ideal of fin amor as codified in the late twelfth 
century by Andreas Capellanus.’ The duties of the lover, according 
to this system, are to extol the beauties of his lady, to increase her 
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honor not only in verse but also through his adherence to an elab- 
orate pattern of behavior, and to cultivate above all others the 
virtues of discretion, liberality, and fidelity. He hopes eventually 
to receive a guerdon for his pains. In the poems of the earlier 
troubadours, although the lady in question might be socially as 
far above her worshipper as Eleanor of Aquitaine was above Ber- 
nart de Ventadorn, the guerdon unmistakably means realization of 
the lover’s physical desires. When Erich Auerbach says that 
‘*. . , [Boeeaccio’s] ethics of love is a recasting of courtly love 
turned several degrees lower in the scale of style, and concerned 
exclusively with the sensual and the real,’” he describes only the 
lower kinds of love in the Decameron. The highest sort recognized 
by Boccaccio is precisely the love sung by Bernart. The style of 
behavior and speech of the ten young refugees from the plague 
or of Ghismunda (Fourth Day, 1), is not a notch beneath that 
prescribed in the De Amore, where the much discussed guerdon is 
consistently sensual and real. Andreas aliows that the love passion 
may, indeed should, generate noble sentiments and actions, but 
denies that it is a step toward caritas. Courtly love and religion 
are at odds with each other. Boceaccio’s views are so similar to 
those in the De Amore that it is not surprising to find attributed 
to him a Latin imitation which circulated in a sixteenth century 
translation as Jl Dialogo d’amore.* 

Even before Provencal lyrics had begun to find their way to 
the Kingdom of Sicily, creative impulses toward change and the 
natural conflict between Church doctrine and the principles of 
courtly love moved many troubadours to sound new mystical and 
ascetic notes, exalting womanhood in songs resembling religious 
poetry. Consequently, in the lyrics of the later Provencal poets 
and of the Sicilian and ‘‘transitional’’ Tusean schools, the object 
of love is often clothed in such glory that only a token guerdon may 
be asked of her. But she is not yet a link between God and man. 
Only after Guinizelli does the lady sever her earthly connections 
and float heavenward to become unequivocally the donna angelicata 
by whom Dante and the other poets of the dolce stil nuovo seek to 
rationalize love of woman and to reconcile it with religion. 

Inheriting the complex of troubadour conventions and the grow- 
ing tendency toward spiritualization, the stilnovists follow Guini- 
zelli by still further intellectualizing the lyric without relinquish- 
ing the language of physical desire. They employ the earlier ana- 
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lytical method of Jacopo da Lentino in an attempt to establish a 
philosophic-theological function for love. Ideas implicit, expressed 
without emphasis or as images in the lyrics of their predecessors 
are transformed by explicit details, weight and literal seriousness 
into the first premises of the stilnovists’ poetie syllogisms. Amor, 
who appears in visions to Dante, is the same god of love to whom 
Bernart de Ventadorn acknowledges his vassalage, but he is now 
a theologically defined ‘‘accidente in sustanzia’™ whose promptings 
have the force of divine commands. Moreover, Amor’s sphere of 
influence is specifically limited and defined. Peire Cardenal’s as- 
sertion that ‘‘fin amors mou de gran leialeza / E de frane cor 
gentil e ben apres,’” echoed often but unemphatically by other 
troubadours and ‘‘transitional’’ poets, is carried to its highest 
power by Guinizelli, who established the interdependence and co- 
existence of love and the ‘‘gentle heart’’ as a primary tenet of stil- 
novist thought.’ The effects of Amor’s influence are similarly ex- 
tended. Ardor sometimes plunges Provencal poets into madness, 
but usually their brushes with love are followed by an increase of 
strength, courage, courtesy, and perception; they do not, however, 
aspire to that theological virtue which takes possession of Dante 
at the sight of Beatrice: ‘‘. . . nullo nemico mi rimanea, anzi mi 
giugnea una fiamma di caritade, la quale mi facea perdonare a 
chiunque m’avesse offeso; a chi allora m’avesse domandato di cosa 
aleuna, la mia risponsione sarebbe stata solamente ‘Amore’, con 
viso vestito d’umilitade.’” 

Boceaccio’s predilection for this world unfits him to sympathize 
with such spirituality. He is no enemy to exalted love, as the 
courtly parts of the Decameron prove, even without the supporting 
testimony of his earlier works, but he approves these stilnovist 
ideas only in their embryonic stage observable in lyries before 
Guinizelli. Keenly aware of the generous but distinct limits of 
humanity, Boceaccio parts company with his revered Dante at the 
point where love is dehumanized. The doctrine of the ‘‘cor gentil’’ 
is acceptable, indeed attractive, to him, a bourgeois Florentine en- 
amoured of a Neapolitan aristocrat, and his tale of Cimone en- 
dorses both the affinity of Amor with the ‘‘gentle heart,’’ and the 
refining power of love. But this love, finer than either the bestial 
fury that pursues the pursuers of Alatiel (Second Day, 7) or the 
pathetic affection between Girolamo and Salvestra (Fourth Day, 
8), leads Cimone not to an eestasy of caritas purged of physical 
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desire but to an access of bravery by which he possesses himself 
permanently of Efigenia (Fifth Day, 1). Even his excursions into 
allegory reveal Boceaccio’s inveterately, though not exclusively, 
carnal regard of women. In the Ameto the three theological and 
four cardinal virtues are embodied in a bevy of nymphs. Ameto is 
ennobled by the teachings of these voluptuous abstractions, but he 
nevertheless itches to get his hands on them.’ And the reward 
promised to the poet at the end of his spiritual journey in the 
Amorosa Visione is ultimate pleasure with the enticing lady of 
his dream.” 

The pivotal figure in the stilnovist theory of love is the lady 
through whom Amor inspires the poet. To Montanhagol it had 
seemed ‘‘que se beutat de sus del cel partis.’™ But when the stil- 
novists drop the simile and state as fact her unearthly nature, 
‘‘non é femmina, anzi é uno de li bellissimi angeli del cielo.” In 
the donna angelicata the desirable qualities of Chiaro Davanzati’s 
terrestrial lady ‘‘piana ed umile . . ./ e ¢’agia in sé avenante par- 
latura,’”’ are present in so miraculous a measure as to set Para- 
dise itself agog.“ ‘‘Disiata in sommo cielo,’™ she is too good for 
this world and must inevitably ascend to her natural habitat, flying 
like a ‘‘nebuletta bianchissima’’ in the lead of an angelic host.” 
The stilnovists, as Maurice Valency explains, make love a rational 
desire by desexualizing its object. ‘‘The poet’s love now acquired 
the necessary nobility ; but the lady vanished.’™ 

Of all the stilnovist concepts the most foreign to Boeccaccio’s 
thinking is that of the donna angelicata. He allows that a lady may 
be pure and her behavior circumspect, but he will not promote her 
to the rank of angel or praise her for more than human virtue. 
His own canzoniere employs much of the stilnovist vocabulary, but 
although his lady is an ‘‘ Angela forse, o ninfa, o dea,’™ and a 
‘‘miracol nuovo,’™ his love for her is physical, if surpassing, and 
aims at ‘‘bontate ed un disio amoroso / con pura fede... .’”” When 
she turns pale at his approach, he rejoices, ‘‘La mia speranza al 
suo termine viene,’™ and after her death, he turns to the Virgin 
Mary and renounces his lust.” For Boceaccio love is no guide to 
heaven, but a detour down the primrose path. His comment on 
the Vita Nuova, ‘*.. . onestissimo fu questo amore, né mai apparve, 
0 per isguardo o per parola o per cenno, aleuno libidinoso appetito 
né nello amante né nella cosa amata ... ,’™ might equally well 
refer to the sort of amorosa onesta which governs the actions of the 
Decameron’s ten storytellers. As he goes on to describe Dante’s 
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grief at Beatrice’s death and his eventual resignation to the loss, 
Boccaccio deliberately misses the point, ignoring the function of 
the donna angelicata as an ideal and a spirit whose influence 
reaches its full strength only after death. 

Love that denies the urging of the flesh exceeds the limits of 
nature, to Boceaccio’s way of thinking, and he comments on the 
concept of the donna angelicata by exploiting its comic possibilities 
in the story of Frate Alberto and Lisetta di Ca’ Quirino. He is no 
line-for-line parodist. Working with his usual variety of themes, 
he weaves into his fabrie here and there the thread of a serious 
idea, twisting it into comedy, subordinating it to the total effect. 
The story of the lover who masquerades as a god or angel is traced 
by Enrico De’Negri to the legends of Gregory the Great, Caesarius 
von Heisterbach, and Jacopo da Varazze, widely published from 
medieval pulpits.“ Boccaccio himself tells it twice, once in the 
De claris mulieribus, 89. But the story of Paulina’s seduction by 
Mundus in the disguise of the god Anubis is innocent of parody, 
while the Decameron version is rigged to lampoon a spiritual pre- 
tentiousness which is at war with Boceaccio’s attitude toward hu- 
man nature. Between them, Frate Alberto and Lisetta set each part 
of the stilnovist machinery working in reverse: the dream vision 
and celestial commands, the rules of behavior, the supernatural! 
effects of love, the heavenly nature and destination of the beloved. 
The prime target of Boceaccio’s seattered potshots is the doctrine 
of the donna angelicata and its corollary dehumanization of love. 
Whatever additional elements the story contains, its burden is loose 
parody. Whatever else he may be, Frate Alberto is first a womo 
angelicato. 

The story’s position in the framework is no accidental comic 
stroke. The prologue to the Fourth Day answers objections to the 
already published portion of the Decameron, which Boceaccio de- 
fends with his manifesto on the laws of nature. However exalted 
love may appear in the stories to come, it is clear at the outset that 
its altitude will not exceed human reach. The order of the day is 
tragedy and the first table of noble love thwarted ends with Ghis- 
munda’s highflown rhetorical dissertation on the ‘‘gentle heart.’’ 
Love now perches on a lofty peak, awaiting only the appearance 
of the donna angelicata to release it from the pull of gravity. Into 
this rarified atmosphere Pampinea introduces the outr..geous Frate 
Alberto. A brief sketch of his background shows him to be the 
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embodiment of vice, so corrupt that even truth seems false on his 
lips. This perfect example of wickedness becomes a monk, ‘‘da 
somma umilta soprappreso dimostrandosi ed oltre ad ogni altro 
uomo divenuto catolico.’™ ‘‘Somma umilta’’ is the familiar Ange- 
lus bell which rings in religious poetry for Christ and his mother, 
in stilnovist lyrics for their agent, the angel-lady. Clad in his bor- 
rowed epithets, Frate Alberto helps himself by masterly fraudulence 
to a reputation for sanctity, because of which he is much sought 
after as a confessor by Venetian ladies, among them Lisetta da Ca’ 
Quirino. 

In presenting Lisetta, Boccaccio temporarily switches his focus, 
characteristically preferring rather to derail his travesty here and 
there than to let slip an opportunity for comedy, and makes her 
the vehicle of parody. Her first words reveal her to be the antithe- 
sis not only of the donna angelicata but even of that lady’s courtly 
prototypes. Asked if she has a lover, Lisetta asserts indignantly 
that no one is worthy of her: ‘‘Quante ce ne vedete voi, le sui 
bellezze sien fatte come le mie, che sarei bella nel paradiso?’™ 
Rude, silly, quarrelsome, and conceited, she is a systematic nega- 
tion of the feminine ideal described by troubadours and stilnovists 


alike as gentile, insegnata, dolce, and above all, umile. Yet Lisetta 
actually claims to be an angel by declaring her beauty fit for 
paradise. And as the stilnovist, overwhelmed at first sight by the 
goodness and wisdom shining in a lady’s beauty, recognizes her 
as his guiding divinity, so Frate Alberto ‘‘conobbe incontanente 
che costei sentia dello scemo, e parendogli terreno da’ ferri suoi, 
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di lei subitamente ed oltre modo s’innamor®.’ 
A few days later, Frate Alberto announces that he has had a 
vision, not of Amor, but of the angel Gabriel, who is in love with 
Lisetta, for all the world like that other angel who 
. clama in divino intelletto 
e dice: ,‘Sire, nel mondo si vede 


maraviglia ne l’atto che procede 
d’un anima che ’nfin qua su risplende.* 


But there is no suggestion that Lisetta be assumed into the celestial 
sphere appropriate to her charms. On the contrary, Frate Alberto 
proposes that the enamoured angel descend to earth and borrow 
a body in which to call upon her. Conveniently, Alberto is willing 
to lend his own body for the occasion. For all her claims of supe- 
riority to other women, Lisetta by no means scorns the flesh, and 
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she assents with an alacrity which makes courtly persuasion un- 
necessary. She imposes only one condition: Gabriel must promise 
not to desert her for the Virgin Mary. Here Lisetta quite outdoes 
the donna angelicata, whose intentional resemblance to the Mother 
of God is never put to the test of active rivalry. 

At this point, intent on compounding the absurdities of the 
situation and permitting the action to proceed freely, Boccaccio 
again ordains an exchange of roles in the parody, and when the 
assignation is kept, Frate Alberto appears literally angelicato, re- 
splendent in homemade wings. Lisetta receives his salute as rev- 
erently as any stilnovist worshipper meeting the lady who leads 
him to virtue, but the womo angelicato conducts the interview to a 
strikingly unspiritual conclusion : ‘‘La quale [Lisetta], come questa 
cosa cosi bianca vide, gli s’inginocchid innanzi, e |’agnolo la bene- 
disse e levolla in pié, e fecele segno che a letto s’andasse; il che ella, 
volonterosa d’ubidire, fece prestamente, e l’agnolo appresso con 
la sua divota si coricd.” The relationship is hoisted back up to the 
stilnovist level when Lisetta compares notes with her confessor, 
revealing the angelic spirit’s edifying influence by recounting ‘‘cid 
che da lui udito avea della gloria di vita eterna.’™ Frate Alberto 
in turn claims a disembodiment unparalleled by the most dehuman- 
ized donna angelicata, confiding that his soul has been ‘‘in un de’ 
pid dilettevoli luoghi che fosse mai infino a stamane a matutino: 
quello che il mio corpo si divenisse, io non so.’’ ‘‘Non vel dico io?’’ 
snaps the moronic Lisetta, tumbling the matter to earth again with 
a gross thud, ‘‘II vostro corpo stette tutta notte in braecio mio con 
l’agnol Gabriello; e se voi non mi credete, guateretevi sotto la 
poppa manca, 14 dove io diedi un grandissimo bascio all’agnolo, 
tale che egli vi si parra il segnale pareechi di.’™ 

The next enormity is Lisetta’s betrayal of secrecy, sacred to 
lovers from Guillaume de Poitiers to Dante. She employs no senhal 
to veil the angel’s identity, nor does she carefully choose from 
among the fedeli d’amore a discreet confidante with whom to dis- 
cuss the nature of love. Instead, yielding to the first pressure 
on her vanity, she smugly babbles the entire story to a gossip- 
monger who promptly and joyously publishes it to all Venice. The 
result is disastrous for the feathered friar, whose frantic leap into 
the Grand Canal is a watery travesty of the donna angelicata’s 
heavenward flight. During the finale, as Alberto unsuccessfully 
attempts to escape, fantastically and uncomfortably disguised as a 
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wildman, the parody retires to the sidelines, but it is remembered 
at the last, when Boccaccio remarks pointedly that for daring to 
make himself an angel, Frate Alberto is turned into a savage and 
justly punished. The uomo angelicato dies earthbound in a 
dungeon. 

In the Decameron’s panorama of love, the parody of the donna 
angelicata concept is important as a boundary marker. Boccaccio 
embraces bawdiness, courtliness, and all which lies between the 
two. Love which debases and love which ennobles are both pos- 
sible within the limits set by his views on human nature. The tale 
of Alibech (Third Day, 10), one of many examples of love at its 
nadir, is followed the next day with a statement of the inescapable 
physical law, in turn succeeded by the story of Ghismunda, in 
which, with no decrease of physicality, love reaches its zenith. By 
launching immediately afterward into parody of the donna angeli- 
cata, Boceaccio marks the confines of his domain. Spacious as that 
domain may be, it is an earthly one, peopled by creatures of flesh 
and blood. Boceaccio regards al! human comers with interest, but 
he draws the line at the donna angelicata. She dwells across the 
boundary, and his laughter stands guard between them. 
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SENSO DELLA DRAMMATURGIA 
IN UGO BETTI 


Prato moderno, anche per Ugo Betti, non ha seelto un lnogo 
preciso per sua dimora: si sente estraneo e sé stesso, da come 
si constata, ossia diverso da come si voleva, o si vorrebbe. E, forse, 
quel che da un moto mai centripeto al senso del vivere é che lui 
stesso non sa quello che dovrebbe essere. Questa continua Entfrem- 
dung involge e travolge il personaggio bettiano, offrendo una 
erescita 0 un legame stretto alle scene, che si svolgono apparente- 
mente libere, in un mondo concepito libero, per vicende o per par- 
ticolari anche minimi che si intersecano e si aggiungono 1|’un |’altro. 

Non si pud parlare, insomma, di un elemento storico nel Betti, 
di un elemento storico-umanistico, ch’egli riscontri nella destra o 
nella sinistra della moderna storiografia. Si pud considerare sol- 
tanto come vengano rasentate la fenomenologia e la crisi della 
personalita, le correnti naturalistiche del sentimento, da quelle 
istintive alle pre-cristiane, da Kierkegaard a Husserl, a Kafka, a 
un che di Pirandello, di Léwith. 

Da qui la mancanza di appigli concreti al fatto storico comune, 
sia di politica generale, sia di piccola cronaca. Nessun collegamento 
con le forze storico-sociali, di patria-nazione, di classe, di costume 
regionale, nemmeno di ambiente definito nei colori locali. (Ricor- 
diamo come gli scenari dei drammi bettiani non abbiano ‘‘luoghi’’ 
definiti, per conoscenza diretta del lettore-spettatore: il quale con 
difficolta, e spiando, potra riconoscervi alcune rare rassomiglianze ). 

Percid non tanto ‘‘luogo’’ storico, quanto ‘‘luogo’’ umano per 
Betti: il senso di una dimora diventa la vicenda interiore dell ’uomo. 
Bisogna sottolineare l’uomo, non solo |’individuo, o |’uomo-in-so- 
cieta, ma l’uomo. Pud essere ancora, questa, una diversificazione 
dalle impostazioni del Pirandello e dell’Anouilh, sulla crisi della 
personalita umana. 

Betti é come se prendesse una via media tra la dialettica disin- 
tegrante del Girgentese e |’ondosa costruzione assurdo-sentimentale 
del rinnovatore dei miti classici di Antigone Euridice Medea. Si 
potra dire che Betti resta pit fedele alla scena, alla logica del 
palecoscenico: o, in altre parole, dal suo laboratorio anatomico non 
trascura la ribalta e la logica che vi é connessa. Le sue scoperte, 
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sul vero del sentimento e della vita, vengono gettate brevi, restano 
tra due blocchetti di periodi, o tra esalazioni di ricordi, di fenomeni 
visivi e mentali. Non appaiono scoperte d’intelletto, sentenze; non 
fanno capoverso. E’ un lato umile, ma veridico e intenso, questo, 
un’altra dote della serieta di ricerea umana, e un altro segno di 
ritardo nel riconoscimento ampio e mondano della sua fama. 

Come Betti non studia direttamente la crisi o il rapporto del- 
l’uomo entro le leggi dell’attuale societa—borghesia, capitalismo, 
proletariato; nazione, continente, minoranze; imperialismo, clien- 
tismo, sottomissione—, parimenti non imprende mai un contenuto 
direttamente religioso. 

Non ‘‘direttamente religioso’’: perché la sua analisi del senti- 
mento del vivere lo porta in modo ovvio a una continua ricerca di 
sorte, di tendenza a una determinazione, a un certo destino nel 
momento o nella storia del mondo. C’é qualeosa di mistico nell’ 
impostazione stessa del dramma vitale, e nel metodo indagativo e 
procedente del Betti. Un procedere, perd, tendenziale, metodolo- 
gico, una spinta intensa verso |’intimo dell’uomo che sfugge, verso 
un riposo d’ampio respiro, oltre i fenomeni piccoli, friabili, insod- 
disfacenti, un interrogare nascosto, ma solido — tra faustiano e 
karamazoviano—, sulla sorte della terra, dell’uomo e di quello che 
l’uomo vuole sulla terra. Un misticismo indagativo, senza punto 
d’arrivo: senza alcun legame o nesso con religione rivelata, senza 
risoluzione, che va affermando la propria foga atavica, d’interno 
lume sconcertante, avanti al sipario che cala. 

Né, ancora, si pud parlare d’idealismo o di proiezione material- 
fantastica, in quanto Betti non postula la priorita dell’essere 
rispetto alla coscienza, né di questa rispetto all’essere. Ma piuttosto 
di una nuova via, non propriamente irrazionale, o mistica: in cui 
l’autore da il suo segno specifico dell’oblio dell’essere. L’essere 
sociale, archiviato nelle convenzioni, vien man mano discoperto 
nei suoi desideri primi, tolto dall’allergia vital meccanica, e get- 
tato nel potere fervido del suo fantasticare sottile, che si fa di balzo 
cosciente. E’ il caso di liberazione da strutture, d’ogni specie, per 
un avviamento di fonte romantica, in una aperta visione di verita 
della propria fase vitale, di quel tempo personale, che é il prodotto 
o destino dell’uomo stesso, di un uomo anche qui che involge le 
forze dell’individuo puro e dell’uomo nel suo complesso sociale. 
E’ un tempo nuovo, che preme sulla ‘‘ personalita’’ del personaggio, 
sia di Antonio o di Elisa in Vento notturno, o di Angelo in Delitto 
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all’isola delle capre, o di Tito e Mauro in Notte in casa del ricco, 
sia degli spettri di Jspezione e dei signori calmi, indifferenti di‘ JI. 
cacciatore di anitre. E preme con un’ansia di rivelazione intellet- 
tiva, di chiarita illuminante tutta la vita passata: che prende il 
personaggio e lo trasmuta, lo eroicizza per quei moti di memoria, 
quelle reminiscenze che indicano adesso un significato nitido, su 
l’essere proprio e dell’uomo qual’é, e sul proprio agire, o sul non 
agire. 

Non é perd |’azione la maga della concezione bettiana. L’agire 
resta il sogno dell ’uomo—andare, fare, amare, viaggiare, sposare— ; 
ma l’autore considera pili la traiettoria tra |’idea dell’azione e il 
principio dell’azione, tra il pensare e il primo conato, il primo 
passo. Studia i fenomeni del tendere, della proiezione, la crisi della 
corsa ideata e cominciata. 

Gli eventi nuovi, compromettenti e decisivi, cApitano a coloro che 
hanno cominciato con una nuova azione un’epoca della loro vita, 
sopravvengono a quelli che hanno tentato una svolta, hanno preso 
una decisione—es. Delitto all’isola delle capre, Ispezione, Marito 
e moglie, Favola di Natale, Notte in casa del ricco, Lotta fino al- 
l’alba, Irene innocente. 

I] mondo bettiano é fenomenico, privo di solida oggettivita, o ha 
una oggettivita inerte, cavernosa per le anime impronte, che vi ten- 
tano una prima avventura—da qui |’appassionante senso dei parti- 
colari rivissuti—, e la visuale sostanzialmente agnostica circa le 
qualita concrete dell’essere e la sue leggi—nonostante un acceso e 
vagante tendere romantico a un faro di acquetamento. A tale senso 
generale di crisi concorrono testimonianze da tutte le opere: sia dal 
gruppo romanzesco-elegiaco, come La casa sull’acqua, Un albergo 
sul porto, Irene innocente, La fuggitiva; sia dal gruppo del pro- 
cesso, come Ispezione, Frana allo scalo nord, Corruzione al Palazzo 
di Giustizia; sia dal gruppo delle favole e scene dell ’evasione, come 
L’isola meravigliosa, Una bella domenica di settembre, Il paese 
della vacanza, I nostri sogni, Vento notturno.’ 

La personalita di quelle figure fa centro, benché centro mosso; 
non v’é distacco dal mondo considerato, non riflessione sul potere 
del mondo. Quelle persone restano attaccate al loro esistere, alla 
verita disvoluta e non nutriente del loro stadio—che non é la ve- 
rita—, una verita anzi che ingoia ogni luce mentale e fisica, e le 
butta nel pozzo della ricerca burlata, dell’irrisione, come avviene 
per Angelo del Delitto all’isola, o della responsabilita vanamente 
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inchiesta, com’é per le trame del processo. Anche per Betti, come 
per altri di oggi, si pud ripetere la risposta dello Storpio del Peer 
Gynt—che cos’é l’essere? Esso stesso—. L’essere é soggetto, il ro- 
vello, il porsi, il pensiero del soggetto stesso. Tinta idealistica, o 
meglio antropologia sulla linea del romanticismo, quello acuito, 
vivido di forme naturalistiche, dalle esperienze pid disperate alle 
notazioni o vibrazioni mistiche, goece di speranze, indeterminate, 
prima che nuovi assaporamenti dell’umano dualismo—essere e di- 
venire, realta di struttura e realta che esplode visionariamente o 
che si prospetta nuda avanti all’impossibile. 

Oggettivita del mondo e logicita di ricerca costruttiva mostrano, 
dunque, la loro sfiducia o instabilita, e un’allarmante sequela di 
fenomeni memorati devasta ogni capacita di comporre gli atti vitali, 
da un controllo periferico, antitradizionale ed esasperato ai moti 
biologici e responsabili del vivere. 

La parola prende il massimo della tensione, ferma 1]’immagine 
ed evoca voci e spiriti del parlato o del dotto—voci vive di popolo 
in strada, nell’urto delle passioni e voci sfumate, di meditativi 
calmi tavoli. In genere, emergono poche parole, di continuo but- 
tate e sottolineate, condensanti una situazione, un problema, che 
non si vuole spiegare pianamente, descrittivamente. Sono poche 
esplosioni, cariche di passioni e d’immaginazioni, di cui offrono 
un saggio. I periodi brevi, proposizionali, che facciano da ponte 
tra di loro, lasciano il coneatenamento, il lavoro del riempire a chi 
ascolta. Il grado di emozione, il gesto presente o assente, |’atteg- 
giamento, il tono, che varia continuo, faranno il resto. 

Il personaggio non riesce a dominare con chiarezza i suoi con- 
trasti, e si da al senso del passato, di un passato momentaneo, 
rimasto lucido nell’ingranaggio della sua vita, lungo il quale erra 
sostanziosa e sospirosa la forma della sua anima. 

La crisi prende un suo senso, elegiaco costruttivo, di lirica apo- 
ria; i momenti labili vi si intromettono, tramando loro fili d’az- 
zurro cupo. Il tessuto si fa divinatorio, magico tra’ capi di una 
razionalita delusa. Si riabilita un piccolo mito, personale, lampada 
ad uso personale per poche ore, prima del buio completo. L’espe- 
rienza dell’uomo tace, illuminata solo quella parte minuscola cle 
alimenta il ricordo vivo degli istanti. Si profila un’aria di son- 
nambulismo, prima del rischio, del limite ultimo, che spezza o 
ferma ogni logica basata o rifratta. 

Il personaggio soggiace, cosi, a una sua ragione delimitata, 
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iridata, di vetri infranti folgorati dal sole; al di fuori d’ogni ampia 
ragione storica, di popolo o di famiglia entro la tradizione. L’oriz- 
zonte cala, si oseura, restringendo ogni fiato: e tocea l’uomo, col- 
pito nella sua solitudine. I] nuovo tema non é la liberta dal tiranno, 
dalla morsa politica, dal privilegio, dalla massa scatenata: ma la 
liberta dal proprio senso di legame, di miseria, dall’isolamento, in 
cui si é andato ad arenare il convoglio proprio vitale. La liberta 
scompare praticamente, come inveramento del desiderio sentito e 
perseguito. Rotto il legame col mondo classico tradizionale, e col 
contenuto di quelle fedi, e non riuscendo a ricostruire nuove fedi 
e valori, entro |’individuo ed entro il popolo, il personaggio bet- 
tiano, come altri suoi confratelli, non si riconcilia col mondo. Seon- 
fitto avanti al fenomeno terrestre, anela all’immagine d’un regno 
eterno: al vero assoluto; ma é sfiduciato, seordato, inenergico. E il 
suo anelito risulta vago generico—lui stesso non sa quello che pre- 
cisamente vuole—, anelito di pura fuga spaziale, senza scopo deter- 
minato e lancio spirituale. E cosi cade il sipario su ben miseri sforzi. 


G. B. De Sanctis 


Unwwersita per Stranieri, Perugia 


? Diamo alcuni esempi: 

“Mi sembra di non essere certo di nulla” (Prefaz. alla Padrona, 1926). 

“Pietro: —Piangere @ da signori!” (La padrona, A. III, se. 1). 

“Succede, in certi dormiveglia, di credersi sepolti vivi e si grida” etc. 
(Lotta fino allaiba, A. II). 

“Si tratta per noi di decidere se la nostra venuta nella vita rappresenti 
davvero una vita, oppure un odioso sbaglio” (Lotta fino allalba, A. 
III, se. 3). 

“Come se una forza maligna mi costringesse a percorrere, punto per punto, 
una certa strada, obbligata, fra due muri” Tito in Prologo, Notte in 
casa del ricco). 

“Ognuno di noi ha la sua strada” etc. “Il tempo @ breve, e nessuno ci 
aiutera” (ib., Prologo). 

“Spero che dopo morti ci sia solo un profondo sonno” (Notte in casa del 
ricco, A. III). 

“Noi non siamo veramente liberi, troppe contraddizioni, ci sentiamo 
costretti, confusi” (Marito e moglie, A. I, se. 1). 

“Un uomo arriva alla fine, e nessuno ha saputo che cosa voleva, chi era!” 
(Marito e moglie, A. III). 

“ .. le lunghe vicinanze .. . i prolungati attriti umani, un uomo e una 
donna che si lagnano insieme, cid spesso finisce per produrre un ver- 
derame, di tossico” (Ispezione, A. I, sc. 10). 

“... perché non dite a vostra figlia qualche cosa che la renda un po’ 
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lieta? La ragazza non ha avuto nulla. Abbia almeno qualche gradita 
bugia da portar via con sé” (Irene innocente, A. III, sc. 4). 

“Noi ce ne infischiamo tremendamente gli uni degli altri. I sentimenti 
non esistono. Le parole che ci scambiamo? Biglietti falsi” (JI gioca- 
tore, A. II, se. 3). 

“Un caos timbrato diventa un diritto” (JI giocatore, A. III, 1). 

“Chi @ stato a stabilire che una cosa é giusta e l’altra no?” (Corruzione 
al Palazzo di Giustizia, A. III). 

“Le cose pit incredibili cominciano a sembrare .. . tranquille, vicine .. . 
inevitabili” (Delitto all’isola delle capre, II, 3). 

“Mio Dio, ma forse noi volevano . . . un’altra cosa; qualche altra cosa, 
magari piccola, semplice. ... Ma non ci sara pit tempo... perché il 
sole giallo del pomeriggio avra camminato, e tutti i secoli dell’eternita 
cadranno ormai uno sull’altro senza che quella piccola cosa sia stata 
fatta” (Vento notturno, A. III, quadro 1). 

“Forse niente di cid che esiste ha pace” (La fuggitiva, III, 1). 

“Ognuno ha la sua sanguisuga” (La fuggitiva, I, 10). 

Per la forza del caso, dei fatti in catena, facenti massa in sé, si ricorda 
la seguente battuta di Augusto, in Irene innocente, I, 7: “Vedete, 
signore, é difficile spiegare i fatti. Succede una certa cosa, questa 
cosa rende necessaria un’altra cosa... questa un’altra ... e cosi via. 
A raccontarli, i fatti, sembrano straordinari ... e invece quando suc- 
cedono tutto va liscio.” 





UNE NOTE SUR MONTAIGNE ET L’ITALIE 


UIS-JE faire quelques remarques 4 propos de la derniére tra- 
duction en anglais des Oeuvres de Montaigne? Attiré une fois 
de plus par le journal de voyage, je regardais The Complete Works 
of Montaigne . . . newly translated by Donald M. Frame (Stan- 
ford, s.d.),’ et je lus, concernant la ville de Trente: 
“There are two or three round chambers; in one there is an 
inscription saying that this Clesius, in the year 1530, had been sent 


to the coronation of the Emperor Charles V, which was performed 
by Pope Clement VII on Saint Matthew’s Day” (p. 913). 


L’édition du Journal par Lautrey (Paris, 1906), p. 151, donne: 


“coronnement de l’Empereur Charles V, qui fut faict par le 
Pape Clemant VII, le jour de St. Mathias...” 


C’est le méme texte dans |’édition Dédéyan (Paris, 1946), p. 161, 
et, avee une orthographe modernisée, dans |’édition P. Faure 
(Paris, 1948), p. 71. La traduction donnée par W. G. Waters (Lon- 
don, 1903), I, 185, donne ‘‘St. Matthias’s Day.’’ 

J’ai consulté plusieurs ouvrages sur Charles Quint et, en parti- 
culier, ceux-ci: ‘‘Edward Armstrong, The Emperor Charles V 
(London, 1902), I, 191, ot je lis: 

“Here, however, it was that Charles received the iron crown of 

Lombardy, and then in the cathedral of San Petronio the Pope 


placed upon his head the crown of the Empire (February 24, 1530). 
For Clement this can have been no pleasant task.” 


Il s’agit du couronnement de Charles V 4 Bologne, comme nous 
lisons encore (p. 259): ‘‘the coronation of Charles at Bologna.’’ 
De méme, Gh. de Boom, Les voyages de Charles Quint (Bruxelles, 
1957), pp. 60-62, nous donne des renseignements plus précis: 
Clément VII était arrivé 4 Bologne le 24 octobre 1529, |"Empereur 
fit son entrée solennelle, le 6 novembre, et ‘‘fit ses dévotions en 
l’église de San Petrone,’’ enfin, ‘‘le jour du couronnement fut fixé 
au 24 février 1530, jour anniversaire de Charles.’’ Le 22 février, 
‘‘Charles Quint ceignit la couronne de fer des rois lombards, ap- 
portée de Monza par les magistrats et seigneurs du duché de Milan. 
. . . Le sacre eut lieu deux jours plus tard.’’ Tout cela est con- 
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firmé par Gertrude von Schwarzenfeld, Charles V father of Ewrope 
(London, 1957), p. 149. 

Ainsi le fait historique est celui-ci: Charles Quint fut couronné 
empereur, par le pape Clément VII, 4 Bologne, le 24 février 1530, 
jour de Saint Mathias, qui était aussi le jour anniversaire de la 
naissance de Charles (né le 24 février 1500). 

Il est curieux que les livres qui se rapportent 4 ces événements 
contiennent si souvent—a cause de fautes d’impression ou pour 
d’autres raisons—des renseignements erronés. 

C’est ainsi que Jean Babelon, Charles-Quint (Paris, 1947), p. 35, 
nous dit que Charles-Quint naquit ‘‘le 24 février de l’an 1500, jour 
de la Saint Mathieu.’’ Nous lisons, 4 la page 125, ‘‘Cecidit sors 
super Mathiam, le sort est tombé sur Mathias, s’écria la reine 
Isabelle la Catholique, en apprenant la naissance de son petit-fils 
Charles, le 25 février 1500, féte de saint Mathieu.’’ A la page 266, 
nous apprenous que ‘‘le couronnement eut lieu 4 Bologne, la 10 
mars 1530’’; mais, 4 la page 341, nous lisons: ‘‘1530. 24 Février. 
Couronnement de Charles Quint 4 Bologne.’’ 

La Chronique lyonnaise de Jean Guéraud 1536-1562, publ. . . . 
par Jean Tricou (Lyon, 1929), p. 43, N° 42 nous donne le 25 février 
comme étant le ‘‘jour de St Mathieu’’, tandis que, p. 57, N* 72, 
nous lisons que la St Mathieu est le 21 septembre. 

Si nous regardons des calendriers, nous y trouvons que le 24 
février est le jour de S. Mathias, et le 21 septembre le jour de 
S. Mathieu. 

Les éditeurs de livres divers semblent ainsi confondre les noms 
de S. Mathias et de S. Mathieu. 

Charles-Quint était, apparemment, trés impressionné par le jour 
anniversaire de sa naissanse, car, non seulement il fut couronné 
empereur ce jour-la; mais la bataille de Pavie eut lieu le 24 février 
1525 (n.s.). Je erois que c’est en souvenir de cet événement, et 
pour compenser le malheur de la défaite de Frangois I” par le 
bonheur de la naissance de Ronsard que l’on a voulu organiser, le 
24 février 1586, un service funébre 4 la mémoire du poéte, et on 
alla jusqu’d prétendre que Ronsard était né, non seulement en 
1524 (a.s.), mais le jour méme de la bataille. On sait que Ronsard 
a proclamé qu’il était né ‘‘L’an que le Roi Francois fut pris devant 
Pavie’’ (Oeuvres, éd. crit., VI, 65). Or, je crois que Ronsard est 
né le samedi 6 septembre 1522. 

Ce que Montaigne dit, dans son Journal de Voyage, c'est qu’en 
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passant 4 Trente, il vit une église qui avait été construite par 
Bernard Clesius.’ Ce dernier avait été envoyé au couronnement de 
Charles-Quint, 4 Bologne, le jour de saint Mathias (24 février) 1530. 


Marcet FRANCON 
Harvard University 


*A la p. 861, M. Frame donne des explications sur le voyage de Mon- 
taigne et écrit cette phrase: “he left... a journal of his trip to Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy ...”. Mais l’ordre des pays traversés par Montaigne 
est celui-ci: France, Suisse, Allemagne, Italie. 

7 Gh. de Boom, “Voyage et Couronnement de Charles-Quint & Bologne,” 
Bulletin de la Commission Royale d'Histoire, Académie Royale de Belgi- 
que, CI (1937), 55-106. A la p. 94, il est mention “des archevesques et 
évesques d’Arras, de Trente...”. Ce dernier est identifié, en note, comme 
étant “Bernard de Cles, cardinal”, et, & la p. 103, nous trouvons ce méme 
personnage désigné comme étant “l’évesque de Trente, ambassadeur du 
roy d’Ongarie”; mais la note, au bas de la page, donne le nom de “Bernard 
des Gles ou Clee” C’est bien la méme personnage; mais, A cette époque, 
il n’était pas encore cardinal. 
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Sarot, Eden Emanuel. Folklore of the Dragonfly: A Linguistic Approach. 
Rome, Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1958. Pp. viii+79. 


RECENT TRANSLATIONS 


Alighieri, Dante. La Vita Nuova. Translated by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Edited and Annotated by J. Chesley Mathews. Chapel Hill, N.C., Stud- 
ies in Comparative Literature, 1960. Pp. xiii+145. 

Buonarroti, Michelangelo. The Complete Poems. Translated with Notes 
and Introduction by Joseph Tusiani. New York, The Noonday Press, 
1960. Pp. 217. 

Buonarroti, Michelangelo. ‘“‘Three Poems. 
The Literary Review, 1, 362-365. 

Cassola, Carlo. Fausto and Anna. Translated by Isabel Quigly from the 
Italian, Fausto e Anna. New York, Pantheon Books, 1960. Pp. 318. 

Francesco D’Assisi. St. Francis of Assisi, His Life and Writings as Re- 
corded by His Contemporaries. A new version of The Mirror of Per- 
fection, together with a complete collection of all the known writings 
of the Saint. Translated by Leo Sherley-Price. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1960. Pp. 234+plates. 

Pasinetti, P. M. Venetian Red. New York, Random House, 1960. Pp. 503. 
English version of Rosso veneziano (Rome, Colombo, 1959). 

Quasimodo, Salvatore. The Selected Writings. Edited and Translated from 
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the Italian by Allen Mandelbaum. New York, Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 1960. Pp. 269. Italian and English on facing pages. 

Quasimodo, Salvatore. “Two Poems.” Translated by Allen Mandelbaum. 
Partisan Review, xxvu, 276. 

Quasimodo, Salvatore. “Thirty Poems.” Translated, and with an intro- 
duction, by Charles Guenther. The Literary Review, 111, 366-382. 

Silone, Ignazio. Fontamara. Translated from the Italian by Harvey Fer- 
gusson II. Foreword by Malcolm Cowley. New York, Atheneum, 1960. 
Pp. 240. 

Tomasi di Lampedusa, Giuseppe. The Leopard. Translated by Archibald 
Colquhoun from the Italian, J! Gattopardo. New York, Pantheon 
Books, 1960. Pp. 320. 

Villaroel, Giuseppe. “Three Poems.” Translated by Thomas G. Bergin. 
Cesare Barbieri Courier, mu, 2 (June 1960), 9-10. 


ARTICLES 
April-June 1960 


Bernardo, Aldo S. “The Selection of Letters in Petrarch’s Familiares.” 
Speculum, xxxv, 280-288. Examines the Variae and Miscellaneous let- 
ters written before 1361 to determine some of the criteria used by 
Petrarch in selecting letters for inclusion into the Familiares. 

Branca, Vittore. “Coerenza dell’introduzione al Decameron: Rispondenze 
strutturali e stilistiche.” Romance Philology, x1, 351-360. Insists that 
the introduction is consistent with and necessary to the entire De- 
cameron, for in it the key themes of the work—Fortune, Love, In- 
genuity—are alluded to and the many motifs later developed in the 
various tales are harmoniously blended. 

Cambon, Glauco. “The Italian Response to American Literature or The 
Second Discovery of America.” Cesare Barbieri Courier, u, 2 (June 
1960), 3-8. Discusses the criticism by Pavese, Vittorini, Cecchi, and 
Pintor and concludes that American literature has been instrumental 
in helping the Italian genius to establish a new relation to its own 
tradition. 

Cecchetti, Giovanni. “La Nedda del Verga.” Belfagor, xv, 270-283. Con- 
tends that Nedda is at the center of Verga’s work because it contains 
the defects and weaknesses of his previous novels and at the same 
time the seeds of his later stories. Nedda, in short, is evidence of a 
crisis of growing, reflected by a double attitude in the author’s mind, 
the tendency to judge and condemn and the need to describe a new 
world. Two different languages correspond to this double state of 
mind, but they have still to be fused into a definite style. 

Chandler, S. B. “An Unpublished Letter of Parini.” IJtalica, xxxvu, 86-88. 

Freccero, John. “Dante’s Impure Beast: Purg. xvi, 99." Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, Lxxv, 411-414. Construes the passage in question as fol- 
lows: the laws exist, but there is no one to enforce them, since the 
Church has usurped the place of the emperor and succeeds only in 
leading its flock into the material temptations to which it is itself 
subject. Like the impure animals of the exegetes, the Church could 
ruminate, but it would not have cloven hooves. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. et al. “Ulrich Leo.” Italica, xxxvm, 83-85. Includes a 
bibliography of Professor Leo’s Italian writings. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. and Pacifici, Sergio J. “Bibliography for 1959: Italian 
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Language and Literature.” PMLA, txxv, 2 (May 1960), 298-321. Lists 
1335 items. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Literature of the Renaissance in 1959: Italian.” 
Studies in Philology, tvu, 354-385. Contains 460 entries. 

Grant, W. Leonard. “An Anonymous Neo-Latin Eclogue.” Renaissance 
News, xi, 9-11. Attempts to date the poem (ca. 1530), gives its sub- 
ject—an ancient prophecy of Venetian power—, and points out some 
echoes of Lucan therein. 

Hamp, Eric P. “Florentine Stops.” IJtalica, xxxvm, 126-128. 

Hatzantonis, Emmanuel S. “La Circe nella Divina Commedia.” Romance 
Philology, xi, 390-400. Contends that in Dante’s allusions (Inf., xxv; 
Purg., xtv and xix; Par.,xxvu) Circe is the symbol of the senses that 
goad man on to an excessive love of worldly goods and that as such 
she is derived directly from Boethius’ Consolatio Philosophiae. 

Iliescu, Nicolae. “The Position of Ippolito Nievo in the Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Italian Novel.” PMLA, Lxxv, 3 (June 1960), 272-282. Discusses 
Nievo’s debt to the novel of Manzoni, D’Azeglio, and Guerrazzi but 
then stresses his original contribution which consists of 1) his repudi- 
ation of the distant historical past for a living, contemporary reality, 
2) his portrayal of a human world without Christian transcendence 
but with a vigorous faith in life and the future, and 3) his creation 
of a woman, Pisana, who has little in common with the idealized ladies 
of previous Italian literary tradition. 

Nurmi, Martin K., ed. “The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical 
Bibliography for the Year 1959.” Philological Quarterly, xxxIx, 133-223. 
The Italian section, by Lienhard Bergel, includes 72 items. 

Pézard, André. “Le ‘respit de l’enfancon’ (Purg. xxx 43): un comparatif, 
de nullité.” Romance Philolopy, xi, 361-373. Interprets col rispitto 
col quale il fantolin corre a la mamma as “with no more delay than 
that with which the little child runs to its mother” and labels it a 
comparison of nullity, an apparent paradox explained by irony. Prof. 
Pézard analyzes many such comparisons drawn from Dante, Boccaccio, 
and Sacchetti and divides them into several categories. 

Sinicropi, Giovanni. “La natura nelle opere di Giovanni Verga.” Italica, 
Xxxvir, 89-108. 

Switzer, Richard. “Sainte-Beuve and the Ottocento.” Jtalica, xxxvm, 109- 
117. 

Tenenbaum, Louis. “Two Views of the Modern Italian: D. H. Lawrence 
and Sean O’Faolain.” Jtalica, xxxvm, 118-125. 

Weinberg, Bernard. “The Sposizione of Petrarch in the Early Cinque- 
cento.” Romance Philology, xin, 374-386. Analyzes the sposizione of 
Petrarch’s first sonnet by an anonym, F. Filelfo, A. Vellutello, B. 
Daniello, and others to show that in the practical criticism of the 
early Cinquecento the main tendencies were toward rhetorical and 
philosophical interpretation or historical and philological inquiry, with 
scarcely any attention paid to properly poetic techniques. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. “On the Carriage of Petrarch’s Letters.” Speculum, 
XxxvV, 214-223. Details the various methods whereby Petrarch sent his 
letters (e.g., through servants, special couriers, friends) and the mani- 
fold problems involved in their carriage. 

Wright, Nathalia. “Pierre: Herman Melville’s Inferno.” American LAt- 
erature, xxx, 167-181. Declares that the parallels between Pierre and 
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the Inferno are so numerous and so varied that Melville’s theme and 
meaning cannot be clarified without a study of Dante’s poem. In fact, 
Pierre, like the Inferno, is divisible in two parts: the first, laid in 
Saddle Meadows (Books 1-xm1) corresponds roughly to Cantos r-vil; 
the second, laid in the city (Books x1v-xxv1) corresponds more closely 
to Cantos rx-xxxrv. The one great difference lies in the fact that the 
hero Pierre, unlike Dante, has no guide and is sexually and rationally 
immature. 
REVIEWS 


Beall, Chandler B. [C.B.B.] In CL, xm, 1 (Winter 1960), 91-92. Olga Ra- 
--gusa: Mallarmé in Italy: Literary Influence and Critical Respons,. 
New York, S. F. Vanni, 1957. 

Beall, Chandler B. In RPh, xm, 471-474. Fredi Chiappelli: Studi sul lin- 
gquaggio del Tasso epico (Florence, Felice Le Monnier, 1957); Torquato 
Tasso: La Gerusalemme Liberata, ed. by Fredi Chiappelli (Florence, 
Salani, 1957). 

Bond, W. H. In Speculum, xxxv, 293-294. Curt F. Bithler: The University 
and the Press in Fifteenth-Century Bologna. Notre Dame, Indiana: 
The Mediaeval Institute, Univ. of Notre Dame, 1958. 

Cardinal, Edward V. In Catholic Historical Review, xiv1, 64-65. Roberto 
Ridolfi: The Life of Girolamo Savonarola. Tr. by Cecil Grayson. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1959. 

Chiappelli, Fredi. In RPh, xm, 446-449. Benvenuto Terracini: Pagine 
e appunti di linguistica storica (Florence, Felice Le Monnier, 1957); 
Confiitti di lingua e di cultura (Biblioteca di Cultura, Venice, Neri 
Pozza Ed., 1957). 

Chubb, Thomas Caldecot. In RN, xm, 16-17. Ernest H. Wilkins: Pe- 
trarch’s Later Years. Cambridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy of 
America, 1959. 

Cohen, I. Bernard. In Isis, 11, 241-243. Antonio Pace: Benjamin Franklin 
and Italy. Philadelphia, The American Philosophical Society, 1958. 
De’ Negri, Enrico. In RR, 11, 140-144. Hans Ludwig Scheel: Leopardi und 
die Antike. (Miinchner Romanische Arbeiten, Heft xrv). Munich, 

Max Hueber, 1959. 

De Vito, Anthony J. In Italica, xxxvu, 143-145. Carmelo Musumarra: 
Vigilia della narrativa verghiana. Catania, Universita di Catania, 1958. 

Ferruolo, Arnolfo B. In RPh, xtm, 469-471. Petrarch at Vaucluse. Letters 
in verse and prose translated by Ernest Hatch Wilkins. Chicago, Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1958. 

Foulet, Alfred. In RPh, xm, 459-461. Giuliano Gasca Queirazza, ed.: La 
“Chanson de Roland” nel testo assonanzato franco-italiano. With an 
Italian translation. L’Orifiamma: Collezione di testi romanzi o me- 
diolatini, a cura di Francesco A. Ugolini, 1. Turin, Rosenberg & Sel- 
lier, 1955. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. In Italica, xxxvi1, 147-148. Omagiu Lui Iorgu Iordan: 
cw prilejul implinirii a 70 de ani. Bucharest, Editura academiei re 
publicii populare romine, 1958. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. In Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
Liv, 134-135. Anna M. Manna, comp.: La Raccolta Dantesca ella Bib- 
lioteca Universitaria di Napoli. 2 vols. (Biblioteca «i Biblicgrafia Ita- 
liana: Supplementi alla Bibliofilia, diretta da R. Ridolfi, xxxrv). 
Florence, Leo S. Olschki, 1959. 
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Gabel, Leona C. In /talica, xxxvu, 156-157. Roberto Weiss: Un umanista 
veneziano: Papa Paolo II. Venice-Rome, Istituto per la Collaborazione 
Culturale, 1958. 

Gilmore, Myron P. In Speculum, xxxv, 294-295, 310-311. Carl H. Dannen- 
felt, ed.: The Renaissance, Medieval or Modern? (Problems in Euro- 
pean Civilization; Boston, D. C. Heath, 1959); Domenico Maffei: Gli 
inizi dell’'umanesimo giuridico (Milan, Giuffré, 1956). 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. In RPh, xm, 449-451. Giandomenico Serra: Line- 
amenti di una storia linguistica dell’Italia medioevale. 2 vols. Naples, 
Libreria Editrice R. Liguori, 1954-58. 

Hatzantonis, Emmanuel. In Italica, xxxvm, 145-147. Stam C. Caratzas: 
L’origine des dialectes néo-grecs de VItalie méridionale. Paris, “Les 
Belles Lettres,” 1958. (Collection de I’Institut d’Etudes byzantines et 
néo-helléniques, fasc. 18). 

Hirsch, Elisabeth Feist. In Church History, xxrx, 218-220. Richard M. 
Douglas: Jacopo Sadoleto, 1477-1547: Humanist and Reformer. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1959. 

Kintner, Philip L. In Cesare Barbieri Courier, mu, 2 (June 1960), 20-21. 
Richard M. Douglas: Jacopo Sadoleto, 1477-1547: Humanist and Re- 
former. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1959. 

Melzi, Robert C. In Italica, xxxvu, 141-143. Ferruccio Ulivi: Settecento 
neoclassico. Pisa, Nistri-Lischi, 1957. 

Molinaro, Julius A. In I/talica, xxxvu, 137-139. Baldesar Castiglione: 
The Book of the Courtier. Tr. and ed. by Charles S. Singleton. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1959. 

Nash, Ralph. In I/talica, xxxvi, 140-141. Ulrich Leo: Ritterepos-Gottese- 
pos: Torquato Tassos Weg als Dichter. Kéln, Béhlau-Verlag, 1958. 
Nelson, John Charles. In Jtalica, xxxvn, 150-155. Ernest Hatch Wilkins: 
The Invention of the Sonnet and Other Studies in Italian Literature. 

Rome, Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1959. 

Pacifici, Sergio. In Cesare Barbieri Courier, mu, 2 (June 1960), 16-18. John 
H. Whitfield: A Short History of Italian Literature. Harmondsworth, 
Eng.: Penguin Books Ltd., 1960. 

Perella, Nicolas J. In MLN, txxv, 449-453. John Charles Nelson: Renais- 
sance Theory of Love: The Contert of Giordano Bruno’s “Eroici furori” 
New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1958. 

Phillips, Dayton. In /Jtalica, xxxvm, 148-150. Ernest Hatch Wilkins: Pe- 
trarch’s Eight Years in Milan. Cambridge, The Mediaeval Academy of 
America, 1958. 

Poultney, James W. In American Journal of Philology, Lxxx1, 207-209. 
Ernst Pulgram: The Tongues of Italy. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1958. 

Pulgram, Ernst. In Language, xxxvi, 1 (Jan.-Mar. 1960), 157-160. Carlo 
Battisti: Sostrati e parastrati nell’Italia preistorica. Florence, Felice 
Le Monnier, 1959. 

Ragusa, Olga. In Cesare Barbieri Courier, u, 2 (June 1960), 15-16. Cesare 
Pavese: Among Women Only and The Devil in the Hills. Tr. by D. D. 
Paige. New York, The Noonday Press, 1959-60. 

Rath, R. John. In Journal of Modern History, xxxu, 166. Angeline H. 
Lograsso: Piero Maroncelli. Preface by Luigi Sturzo. Rome, Edizioni 
dell’Ateneo, 1958. 

Solano, Louis F. In Italica, xxxvu, 155-156. Robert A. Hall, Jr.: Bibliogra- 
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fia della linguistica italiana. Seconda edizione riveduta e aggiornata. 
3 vols. Florence, Sansoni Antiquariato, 1958. 

Togeby, Knud. “Les explications phonologiques historiques sont-elles pos- 
sibles?” RPh, xm, 401-413. A review-article of Harald Weinrich: 
Phonologische Studien zur romanischen Sprachgeschichte. Forschungen 
zur romanischen Philologie, ed. by Heinrich Lausberg, Heft 6. Miinster 
Westfalen, 1958. 

Velli, Giuseppe. In RN, xm, 20-25. Vincenzo Calmetat: Prose e Lettere 
edite e inedite (con due appendici di altri inediti). Ed. by Cecil 
Grayson. (Collezione di opere inedite o rare, 121). Bologna, Com- 
missione per i testi di lingua, 1959. 

Weinstein, Donald. In Church History, xx1x, 1 (Mar. 1960), 98-99. Roberto 
Ridolfi: The Life of Girolamo Savonarola, Tr. by Cecil Grayson. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1959. 

Williamson, Edward. In Cesare Barbieri Courier, 1, 2 (June 1960), 14-15. 
Giuseppe Tomasi di Lampedusa: The Leopard. Tr. by Archibald Colqu- 
houn. New York, Pantheon Books, 1960. 

Williamson, Edward. In CL, xm, 1 (Winter 1960), 80-84. Charles S. 
Singleton: Dante Studies 2: Journey to Beatrice. Cambridge, Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1958. 

Wilson, Curtis. In Bulletin of the History of Medicine, xxxtv, 185-186. 
D. P. Walker: Spiritual and Demonic Magic from Ficino to Campanella. 
London, The Warburg Institute, Univ. of London, 1958. 


ADDENDA 


Block, Haskell M. “Gian N. G. Orsini.” Yearbook of Comparative and 
General Literature, vir (1959), 40-42. A profilo of Prof. Orsini which 


stresses his contribution to Anglo-Italian relations and his studies 
on Croce’s esthetics and literary criticism. 

Cohn, Ruby. “A Note on Beckett, Dante, and Geulincx.” Comparative 
literature, xu, 1 (Winter 1960), 93-94. A supplement to W. A. Strauss’ 
“Dante’s Belacqua and Beckett’s Tramps” (CL, x1) which lists other 
examples of Beckett’s indebtedness to Dante’s Belacqua and links the 
Beckett-Belacqua-Sordello inactivity to Geulincx’ dictum “Ubi nihil 
vales, ibi nihil velis.” 

Thompson, Karl F. “A Note on Ariosto’s J Suppositi.” Comparative Liter- 
ature, x11, 1 (Winter 1960), 42-46. Contends that Gascoigne’s Supposes 
is markedly different in tone and effect from Ariosto’s play, in which 
the characters remain much the same as the conventional types of 
Roman comedy and in which there are few, if any, changes in the 
direction of romantic comedy. 

Vial, Santina C. “Equicola and the School of Lyons.” Comparative Liter- 
ature, x11, 1 (Winter 1960), 19-32. Adduces conclusive evidence to 
prove that Héroet’s La parfaicte amye (1542) owes much to Equicola’s 
De natura de amore, but finds much less evidence of the latter’s in- 
fluence upon Louise Labé, Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, and Maurice 
Scéve. 





REVIEWS 


Cassell’s Italian Dictionary (Italian-English English-Italian), compiled by 
Piero Rebora with the assistance of Francis M. Guercio and Arthur L. 
Hayward. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1959, xxi + 1079 pp. 
$7.00 (plain), $7.75 (thumb-indexed). 

Italian and English, like all living languages of the civilized world, 
are ever changing and constantly expanding. One need not go back to 
Giovanni Florio’s and Giovanni Torriano’s (XVI and XVII cent.) pioneer- 
ing works in Anglo-Italian lexicography or to Giuseppe Baretti’s (XVIII 
cent.) time-honored dictionary, but even a casual consultation of diction- 
aries published in the early decades of our century (some of them, un- 
fortunately, still on the market) will evince the extent of the change and 
accretion. Hence the constant need of revision and enlargement and the 
justified demand for original, up-to-date lexicography. The revision of 
the old, familiar bilingual dictionaries, and the appearance of new ones 
constitutes an important event among the teachers in the field. Recently 
there has been much development in the field of English-Italian lexicog- 
raphy. Three new dictionaries have enriched it (besides Cassell’s, Cesare 
B. Cecioni’s Piccolo Vocabolario inglese-italiano e italiano-inglese dell’uso 
moderno, Bologna, Giuseppe Malipiero, 1958, xxxi + 1031 pp., L. 1500, and 
Alberto Tedeschi & Carlo Rossi Fantonetti’s Mondadori’s Pocket Italian- 
English, English-Italian Dictionary, New York, Pocket Books, Inc., 1959, 
xxxiv + 271 + xii + 305 pp. $.50), and the revision of Alfred Hoare’s— 
well-known but out of print since 1943—-Las been announced (the original 
project, under the direction of Dr. Barbara Reynolds aad a team of ex- 
perts, seems to have resulted in “an entirely new dictionary”; Part I, 
Italian-English, is to appear late in 1960, while Part II is now in 
preparation). 

The dictionary under consideration is the work of Dr. Rebora, formerly 
Professor of Italian at the University of Manchester and now Professor 
of English at the State University of Milan, who has had a full life as 
an eminent scholar of Anglo-Italian literature (one of his articles, “Aspetti 
dell’Umanesimo in Inghilterra,” appeared in La Rinascita some twenty 
years ago) before turning to lexicography. In his new undertaking he 
was assisted by F. M. Guercio, Lecturer in Italian at the University of 
London, by A. L. Hayward and by many other experts. 

The dictionary’s preface contains succinct observations on the accentu- 
ation, general pronunciation and specific articulation of the vowels and 
consonants of the Italian language. These are followed by the tables of 
the letters and symbols of the International Phonetic Association, of the 
Italian Alphabet, of abbreviations, and, finally, by an outline of the 
italian regular and irregular verbs (one wonders why a list of the English 
irregular verbs is not included). 

In the Italian-English section, the author dispenses with the phonetic 
transcription of each word as an aid to the pronunciation. Only in iso- 
lated cases does he come to the assistance of the consulter by indicating 
the open e and o with a grave accent, by rewriting in brackets the words 
accented on the antepenult and capitalizing the stressed vowel, by repro- 
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ducing the final vowel of the oxytone in bold-face print ana by marking 
the hard g of the nexus gli with an asterisk. The English-Italian section, 
on the other hand, registers the pronunciation of the main entries in the 
script of the International Phonetic Association. 

As might be expected, because of the background of the compiler and 
because the first edition was printed in England, the spelling (analyse, 
centre, cheque, defence, enquire—for this and some other entries the 
variant is given—neighbour, theatre, traveller, etc.) and pronunciation 
have a distinctly British pattern; these differences, however, being all too 
well-known, do not especially mar the dictionary’s use by Americans. In 
fact, because of the immense influence that the United States has exer- 
cised on the life of Europe (and Italy), one finds such Americanisms as 
bobby-sozer, bowling-alley, cafeteria, cocktail, date (appuntamento), hang- 
over, to lynch, motel, movies, sorority, stool-pigeon, and many others. But 
a similar random sampling has failed to disclose such every-day American 
words and colloquial expressions as alumnus, ash-can, baby-sitter, base- 
ball (!), bellboy or bellhop, burger or hamburger, campus, cattleman, 
cheesecake, doughnut, drive-in, extracurricular activities, first-grade, hot- 
dog, juke box, and innumerable others. In judging this aspect of the 
dictionary, however, this reviewer believes that it ought not be hastily 
condemned in terms of how many Americanisms it ignores; on the con- 
trary, it deserves praise for having included a greater number than many 
ot its predecessors. 

This dictionary, furthermore, fulfills its aim of being a “dictionary 
of real Italian as spoken and written to-day, embodying current phrases 
and rejecting the ghost words that clank their chains unhelpfully through 
the pages of many of its predecessors.” The lexicographer has indeed 
included a considerable number of entries pertzining to conversational, 
idiomatic and colloquial usage (even some slang expressions and a few 
taboo words have found a place), but fortunately without the sacrifice 
of words perhaps archaic or obsolete to the general public, but not to 
the student who is to read and comprehend the works of our major 
poets and prose writers. The author’s effort to compile an up-to-date 
dictionary is moreover manifested by the inclusion of modern technical 
terminology, an extremely difficult if not downright impossible task in 
these fast-moving times. This reviewer after a scanty examination of 
tne English-Italian section was gratified to come across such entries as 
aerobatics, assembly-room, atom bomb, (also to split the atom), celluloid, 
megacycle, penicillin, rayon and many others. But here again he did not 
find listed certain neologisms which are not exclusively used in labora- 
tories or textbooks, but circulate widely in the printed pages of the daily 
press and the weekly periodicals (among others, allergy, antibiotic, anti- 
proton, atom pile, atom smasher, atomic fission, cellophane, cyclotron, 
negatron, nylon, etc.). So that one is inclined to believe that the effort 
to include scientific and technological neologisms is neither complete nor 
consistent; and rather than with the publisher’s magisterial claim on the 
dust jacket, one is more likely to agree with the compiler’s prefatory 
admission that the “best has been done”. For this reviewer, Prof. Re- 
bora’s attempt to accord a more or less notable place to such neologism 
is an eloquent evidence of his honest search and painstaking effort. After 
all, this is a desk dictionary fulfilling the avowed objective of furnishing 
to students, translators, teachers and scientists a modern, usable work 
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for quick reference and “it does not pretend to be in any sense a technical 
or specialist dictionary.” 

There is no doubt that the new Cassell’s bilingual dictionary is a very 
creditable piece of work and an important contribution to the field of 
Anglo-Italian lexicography. Besides the points already set down, this 
lexicon has many other distinctive qualities. The format is elegant and 
the volume is not cumbersome to handle. The typographical appearance 
of the page is handsome and reads with exceptional ease: the paper is 
of good quality; the print is clear; complete words are given as page-top 
indicators; derivatives are accorded a separate and equally conspicuous 
entry; compounds, common locutions and idioms listed under the same 
entry leap easily to the eye because of the bold-face print; finally, mis- 
prints are indeed very infrequent and usually of a minor nature (see 
8. v. graduate of p. 754 the 1 aureata for laureata, and s. v. fail of p. 722 
the respiuto for respinto). Thus a comparison with its predecessors will 
evidence that this dictionary, while sharing some of their good qualities, 
excels most of them in many important particulars. But in all honesty, 
this reviewer cannot say that it surpasses them in all particulars: syllabi- 
cation is given neither for the Italian nor for the English entries; final 
stressed e carries always the grave, and yet the current preference is for 
the acute in such words as perché, poiché, mercé, etc.; while certain 
proper names are interspersed (Petrarca, Archimede, Galileo, Sofocle, 
Sisifo, for instance), others are omitted (Dante, Euclide, Torricelli, 
Eschilo, Calipso), and one cannot help but ask what, if any, deter- 
mining factors were adopted by the compilers (this reviewer, a propos, 
does not favor the inclusion of proper names in bilingual desk dictionaries 
since they are not intended to be encyclopedias—nowadays easily ac- 
cessible to all—and the valuable space devoted to them could be used for 
other purposes, e.g., for a greater number of examples illustrating and 
clarifying the word-entries). ’ 

It is a fact that the inadequate exemplification of the entries by means 
of short sentences (that help the user obtain a clear meaning and a more 
precise equivalent in his language) constitutes the most serious defect 
of many otherwise praiseworthy bilingual dictionaries in the field of 
Anglo-Italian lexicography. And while this is lamented by many perusers 
of such dictionaries, only the teacher is acutely aware of the gravity of 
the shortcoming. It is true that the teachers of Italian in the United 
States try to remedy the situation by providing their students with di- 
rections on how to use the dictionary and on how to choose among the 
several meanings or undifferentiated quasi-synonyms, by volunteering the 
sacrosanct advice of cross-checking the selected equivalent, and so on. 
It is equally true, however, that not all students have the required time 
or incentive for following the instructor’s counsel. In short, the indispen- 
sability of the explanatory and illustrative part of a bilingual dictionary 
cannot be minimized. 

In this respect, the present dictionary is not a complete failure and 
to the teachers of Italian resigned to the prevailing situation perhaps not 
even entirely unsatisfactory. By consulting the entries, one notices long 
articles under the most common words (for example under about, ac- 
count, age, air, better, bill, blood, bring, cast, cross, day, end, face, 
get, etc.); unfortunately, in reference to range of coverage much is still 
to be desired, and they do not seem to be much more profuse or extensive 
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than those of the existing dictionaries (this reviewer’s old Spinelli, in 
fact, in a number of cases offers a greater wealth of illustrative sentences; 
compare the listings under half and hand in both dictionaries). In other 
instances no examples are submitted: for realize, six translations are 
registered (rendersi conto, percepire, concepire; realizzare, effettuare, 
attuare) and nothing more than the semicolon is to guide the struggling 
student; for actual one finds effettivo, presente, reale, vero, esistente 
piled one after another (and yet the student’s predicament is worse in 
Spinelli who offers only realizzare as the translation of to realize). 

The above examples suffice to prove that the new dictionary’s main 
weakness (perhaps the only significant one) is its paucity of apt illustra- 
tive material, and the fact that it is shared by almost all the others in 
the field is not a valid excuse and certainly should not be passed over 
in silence. On the contrary, it should be placed squarely in the open 
with the hope that, since the present dictionary may find a wide, and to 
a certain extent merited, circulation, the lexicographers and the pub- 
lishers may be encouraged to overcome this important deficiency and its 
other flaws in a future edition. Only then will it have an unquestionable 
superiority in all the particulars to the existing dictionaries, and this re- 
viewer, for one, will not hesitate to recommend it to his students and 
the general public as the dictionary that satisfies their needs for sober, 
it not full coverage with accuracy and clarity. 

EMMANUEL HATZANTONIS 


University of Oregon 


Maria Gracopse: Diario d’una maestrina, Bari, Laterza, 1957. Pp. 158. 


The problems of the Mezzogiorno have occasioned the publication of 
a number of recent books by Italian writers: in Carlo Levi's Le Parole 
sono pietre (Torino, Einaudi, 1957), he offers an insight into social and 
economic inequality in Sicily; Danilo Dolce’s Inchiesta a Palermo (To- 
rino, Einaudi, 1957) treats the problem of land-hunger and the Sicilian 
peasants’ desire for economic justice; Giovanni Russo’s L’Italia dei poveri 
(Milano, Longanesi, 1958) casts light on the struggles for survival of 
poor Italians in northern as well as southern Italy. Maria Giacobbe’s 
book belongs in this category of high level journalistic reporting of the 
misery and despair to be found in the depressed areas of peninsular and 
insular Italy. Diario d’una maestrina is extraordinary, however, in being 
one of the infrequent contemporary reports by a writer of conditions in 
Sardinia. Up to now the fatalism and pride which Grazia Deledda taught 
us to expect in the Sardinians has discouraged the writing of books 
which expose social and economic abuses on the island. The Sardinians, 
unlike the inhabitants of the mainland South and Sicily, will rarely call 
the attention of outsiders to their poverty. This is especially true in the 
Nuorese, and Miss Giacobbe’s diary is limited to her experiences as a 
provincial schoolmistress in that region, which has most stubbornly re- 
sisted the inroads of twentieth-century lifeways. Diario d’una maestrina 
is singular too for the viewpoint from which it was written: a young 
elementary school teacher reports on the provincial mores of central 
Sardinia as they are reflected in the lives and behavior of her pupils. 
The half-ironic, detached humanity which characterizes Miss Giacobbe's 
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report accurately reflects her position as an intermediary between two 
widely differing worlds. As a schoolmistress she has been able to pene 
trate more deeply into the thoughts and feelings of Sardinian adults than 
might ordinarily be possible for an outsider. And Miss Giacobbe must 
be considered an outsider in spite of the fact that she is Nuoro-born and 
bred. Nuoro is indeed another world, the world of the twentieth century, 
and one feels this strikingly when returning from visiting towns like 
Fonni, Orgosolo and Oliena which have changed little during the past 
century. It took a great deal of courage for a frail young woman to 
volunteer for service in those picturesque but extremely primitive hamlets 
of central Sardinia, where in a sense one is forced to turn one’s back on 
the modern world and to live anachronistically. The picture formed from 
a reading of this book is a grim one, especially since the author made 
little attempt to reveal the lighter, brighter aspects of her experiences. 
It is quite possible that there were not many; one cannot quarrel with 
the accuracy of her impressions, which are not offered as objective, so- 
ciological observations. And yet it is unfortunate that Miss Giacobbe’s 
picture turns out to be so unrelieved. Had she included in her diary 
more of the humorous, the “human” aspects of her service, her book 
would have been more effective. As it is, a reader may feel that her 
detachment from a closer participation in Sardinian life results from 
coldness, or a fundamental lack of sympathy with the deeper springs 
of Sardinian behaviour. This is, of course, a charge which has been 
levelled at many would-be reformers. I think it would be unfair in the 
case of Maria Giacobbe, who has probably been led through an excess of 
humanitarian zeal to eliminate from her account those observations that 
might attenuate the force of her message. There can hardly be any 
question of the sincerity of her desire to help lead the younger genera- 
tion of Sardinians out of the morass of ignorance, superstition, stubborn 
pride and fatalism in which so many of their elders in the provinces 
are entrapped. One needs no long experience with the rural Sardinians 
to imagine the difficulty of the challenge, the massive inertia, the in- 
credible poverty, the strength of the attachment to ancient ways, the 
sense of hopelessness against which this determined young woman 
pitted herself. Her tenacity is symbolic of the struggle all over 
the Mezzogiorno between the idealistic young intellectuals and _ tech- 
nicians and the cynical, despairing peasantry, still mindful of centuries 
of social and economic injustice. Miss Giacobbe is no revolutionary, at- 
tempting to lay the blame or indicate the causes for the deplorable 
conditions which she calls to our attention. The effectiveness of her 
book is in its revelation of a situation which should not be permitted 
to exist. Along with the economic progress Sardinia has slowly begun 
to make since the Second World War it is obvious that parallel strides 
are necessary in the field of education, particularly in the rural areas 
of the island. 

The highly developed hospitality traditional to the Sardinians keeps 
from the tourist, whether he is Italian or foreign, the knowledz> thst 
in Oliena, where he inevitably travels to see folk costumes renowned 
for their elegant beauty or to drink perhaps the best wine in all of Italy, 
tuberculosis is rampant and considered such a mark of degradation that 
few will admit their illness or go to seek medical advice. But the school- 
teacher from Nuoro sees in some of her undernourished pupils, who have 
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had no more than a cup of coffee for breakfast, and whose mothers lack 
the minimal conceptions of diet and vitamin needs (even if they had the 
means to fulfill them) the feverish palior and the fatigue which have 
already marked them for a tragic, untimely end. The outsider cannot 
know that in a town like Orgosolo many of the boys in the elementary 
classes make fun of those rare few who are foolish enough to admit that 
they sleep in a bed, since beds are considered fit only for weak creatures 
such as women, a rationalization invented to conceal the fact that many 
families are too poor to indulge in this luxury for their children. The 
enormous difficulties abject poverty places in the way of education, the 
limited horizons imposed on young people who possess every natural 
propensity for satisfactory self-development, the heavy burdens physical 
deterioration and limitations of freedom forced on Sardinian women by 
outmoded social traditions and almost mandatory yearly child-bearing, 
the cavalier attitude of the Sardinian male to the mainland system of 
justiee which takes little account of the island’s peculiar, in many cases 
prehistoric folk traditions, these are some of the revelations Miss Gia- 
cobbe makes. They are not surprising in themselves; what is somewhat 
shocking is the fact of their existence today and now in a country which 
can boast of the high living standards prevalent in its industrial 
north. The fact of bureaucratic governmental neglect is apparent, 
but not directly emphasized by the author. Miss Giacobbe is con- 
tent to make her points quietly and without fanfare or bitterness. The 
affirmative note in her book lies in the progress she achieved in fighting 
against illiteracy, the sparks of hope she struck in uncounted childish 
hearts and adult ones as well, and perhaps as important as anything else, 
her persuasion of the Sardinians in the rural Nuorese, for so long out 
of the main stream of European civilization, that others are interested 
in their plight. No people in Italy are more worthy and deserving. 

Born into a comfortable upper bourgeois environment in Nuoro, the 
city of Grazia Deledda, Maria Giacobbe developed a keen sense of po- 
litical liberalism through the anti-Fascist sentiments and activities of 
her father, who spent eleven years of political exile in the United States, 
while his family in Sardinia no less impatiently awaited the downfall of 
Fascism. Diario d’una maestrina is Miss Giacobbe’s first book, and ap- 
peared previously in serial form in the Rome weekly Jl Mondo, where 
her short stories, most of which deal with Sardinian life, are published 
regularly. It is written in a terse, spare prose which befits the journal 
or diary form which she alleges. While the book follows, on the surface, 
the discontinuous pattern of the journal and benefits from the rapidity 
ef impression to the point that she avoids belaboring her subject matter, 
it is clear that she selected and arranged her material. Its restrained 
presentation is admirable in the face of the undeniable moral tensions 
in which she was involved. This restraint, coupled with her obstinacy 
of purpose is representative of the new energies that have attacked age- 
old problems in the depressed areas of Italy. 


Louis TENENBAUM 


University of Colorado 
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Peruzzi, Emiio: Problemi di grammatica italiana. Torino, Edizioni 
Radio Italiana, 1959. Pp. 160. Lire 300. 


Problemi di grammatica italiana is a very useful, thought-provoking 
booklet which, though intended primarily for native speakers of Italian, 
deals with problems of grammar and usage which are a daily challenge 
to American teachers and students, and which, not infrequently, differ 
widely from the traditional presentation of conventional grammars. Pro- 
fessor Peruzzi, in his opening chapter: “Invito alla grammatica”, insists 
on the fundamental difference between normative grammar, which pre- 
scribes usages to be followed or avoided, and descriptive grammar, which 
describes current language phenomena without prescribing. It is the 
latter which takes note of deviations from established linguistic con- 
sensus, and which facilitates linguistic change. In considering the prob- 
lems which arise from the constant antagonism between tradition and 
innovation, Peruzzi’s purpose is to enable the reader to acquire a sensi- 
tivity for the contemporary language, to “feel it in its multiple variety,” 
to develop an individual style, a refined taste, and a “linguistic person- 
ality.” With this end, he proceeds to the examination of nine major areas 
of grammatical interest: the article, general formation of plurals of 
nouns, special plurals in -a, personal pronouns, pronouns of courtesy, verb 
conjugation, auxiliary verbs, tenses of the verb, and uses of the subjunc- 
tive. This review will call attention only to some of those discussions 
of the author which, in this writer’s opinion, deviate from traditional 
exposition and which may require rethinking on the part of classroom 
expositors. 


Chapter II: The Article. The use of the article lo, says Peruzzi, is 
predicated on facility of pronunciation and on the avoidance of three or 
more consonants in combination. This explains those usages which do 
not fall under the traditional explanation that lo is to be used before 
“gs impure” or z (e.g. lo gnorri, lo zilofono). The author points out that 
although before z there is considerable variation, even within a given 
author or city (cf. D’Annunzio’s use of lo zibellino but il zibetto; also the 
Florentine lo zucchero but il zio), he would counsel the continued use 
of lo. He maintains that the plural forms gli and le, as well as the sin- 
gular la, more often than not, will not elide with an initial vowel; the 
apostrophized form, asserts Peruzzi, smacks of archaism (e.g. gli italiani 
not gVitaliani). In common use, moreover, are forms like la esplosione, 
la iniziativa, even la agricoltura. Peruzzi attempts to explain the deca- 
dence of the apostrophe to a tendency which would reduce to a minimum 
the variety of forms in a syntactical phonetic unit. As for la, so also 
for una. While baptismal names do not normally take the article, the 
latter is commonly used, however, in familiar language, even before the 
name of a male. With regard to surnames, the majority, if they are of 
common usage (e.g. Verdi, Mazzini, Garibaldi), do not take the article. 
Omission of the article in Italy before a surname, says Peruzzi, is an 
indication of personal success and popularity, just as in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, a similar measure would be the use of a nickname or initials 
(e.g. Ike, G.B.S8.). There is, however, considerable variation, and the 
article is used before family names of women (la Deledda), often to dis- 
tinguish between men and women of the same name (la Browning vs 
il Browning). Peruzzi continues with an interesting discussion on the 
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use of the article with names of cities, with adjectives used in exclama- 
tions (e.g. il furfante!), and with foreign names and words. With ref- 
erence to contracted forms, the author maintains that the definite article 
normally contracts with the prepositions a, da, di, in and su. As for con, 
forms like collo, colla, coll’, cogli, and colle are virually obsolete, but 
col and coi are holding their ground somewhat, in competition with con il 
and con i, which are to be preferred. With regard to per, Peruzzi asserts 
that all the contracted forms are in disuse in normal prose usage. 

Chapter III: Plurals of Nouns. In this chapter, Peruzzi first touches 
on problems relating to the plural formations of nouns ending in -a, and 
then takes up the thorny question of the pluralization of nouns in -co. 
Whatever rule for the latter is suggested, asserts the author, there are 
so many exceptions that it has no practical value. The best way, he main- 
tains, is to learn each plural separately. He cites many words which 
violate both the rule that paroxytones in -co have plurals in -chi (e.g. 
amici, grect, porci) and proparoxytones in -co change to -ci (e.g. carichi, 
valichi, incarichi, etc.). With regard to nouns in -go, the tendency is 
most commonly the following: -go > -ghi; -logo > -loghi; -ologo > -ologi; 
and -fago > -fagi. As for plurals of nouns in -io, Peruzzi suggests that 
a distinction in the plural (ii or i as opposed to i) is needed only where 
there is ambiguity with other words (e.g. principio > principii, principt 
or even principi to distinguish from principe > principi). 

Chapter IV: Plurals in -a. Peruzzi finds that in those masculine nouns 
in -o which have plurals both in -a (from the Latin neuter) as well as in 
the more normal -i, many have retained the former only for special ex- 
pressive effects (e.g. castello > castella, to evoke a medieval setting) 
or in fixed expressions (stare alle calcagna; fare saltare le cervella). 
As for the double plurals in common use which relate to two nuances of 
the same meaning, Peruzzi suggests that plurals in -a connote a concrete 
meaning of value of something collective and indivisible (e.g. le fonda- 
menta, the complex whole that goes into the base of a structure; le corna 
(of animals), that form a natural entity). Plurals in -i, on the other 
hand, either suggest a figurative meaning (e.g. i fondamenti of, say, lin- 
guistic history; i corni, of a dilemma) or else designate a multiplicity of 
elements which are not naturally united or do not form a natural unit 
(e.g, # corni da scarpe; i corni da caccia). The author goes on to explain 
in this light plurals like dita vs diti, mura vs muri, risa vs risi. Some- 
times, moreover, the plural in -a is the only plural :(uovo > wuova; 
paio > paia, ete.). Sometimes also the form in -a gives rise to a new 
singular with collective value (e.g. il frutto > i frutti and le frutta, 
where the latter generates a new singular, la frutta). An interesting 
special problem which Peruzzi cannot explain satisfactorily is that which 
relates to words which have only the single plural in -a. Does one say: 
“Avevo due uova e ne ho regalata una” (where una hurts the ear because 
uovo is masculine) or “Avevo due wova e ne ho regalato uno” (where uno 
hurts the ear because it contrasts with uova which is feminine)? Such 
contrasts and conflicts in gender can be avoided either by changing the 
structure of the expression completely, or by separating the conflicting 
words far enough apart so as to make the contrast little or not at all felt. 

Chapter V: Personal Pronouns. Among the object pronoun usages 
which Peruzzi discusses, the following may jolt some teachers who have 
heretofore used traditional text-books which preach the use of gli (for 
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masculine singular indirect object) and loro (plural). Peruzzi points 
out that in Tuscan and in popular use elsewhere, the word gli may be 
used for both numbers: io gli dico — io dico loro). Here the principle 
of economy is at work, for not only is gli a monosyllable (loro being the 
only two syllable form among the conjunctive pronouns), but also it helps 
maintain the pattern of placing the pronoun before the verb. The use 
of gli for loro, affirms the author, is perfectly legitimate. It is indeed 
probable, the Florentine Peruzzi prophesies, that sooner or later it will 
replace loro which now gives Italian a grammatical precision bordering 
on the “recherché” (p. 55). He cites modern authors like Fucini, Silone 
and Moravia, who tend to validate this observation. To be sure, adds the 
author, gli still preserves a Tuscan or popular flavor or else has a precise 
connotation and therefore must be in character with the text in which 
it is used. Peruzzi cautions the speaker to be aware of this differentiation 
if he wants to use gli, and then use loro when his style seeks precision 
or technicality. 

Chapter VI: Pronouns of Courtesy. In his discussion of the use of tu, 
voi, Lei and Ella, Peruzzi introduces no really new considerations. He 
fails to make mention of the oratorical use of voi, however. With regard 
to the capitalization of Lei, he asserts that usage is very liberal and for 
varied reasons (including negligence). The person who pays close atten- 
tion to form writes Lei and even Voi with capital letters (p. 71); small 
letters are used by those on whom the pressures of modern life impose 
greater simplicity. If, however, one uses capital letters, he should do so 
consistently, even in enclitic forms, for if the capital letter is an indica- 
tion of courtesy, it should be consistently followed. 

Chapter XII: Verb Conjugation. Some interesting though not pro 
vocative observations by Peruzzi with regard to verb conjugation are the 
following: 1) verbs in -gnare tend, through analogy, to drop the i of the 
endings (e.g. sognamo, like sognate; 2) some verbs in ie and uo preserve 
diphthongized stems even in unstressed forms (e.g. muoviamo, muovete), 
while the non diphthongized forms often smack of the popular or the 
purely Tuscan p. 83); 3) in the past definite tense, forms in -ei prevail 
over those in -etti, and regular forms, where they exist, prevail over the 
irregular (e.g. aprii is more common than apersi, etc.); 4) in the im 
perfect subjunctive, grammarians rant against stassi and dassi, though 
they accept compounds (contrastassi). Peruzzi asserts that dassi and 
stassi will prevail in the future by analogy with: forms like prestassi. 
restassi, etc. With regard to agreements of past participles, the author 
maintains that agreement with the subject is mandatory with essere, 
but aside from the fact that with avere the agreement is constant with the 
pronouns lo, la, li, le and usually ne, there is no fixed rule. Contemporary 
writers usually do not effect agreement with che. 

Chapter VIII: Auziliary Verbs. Peruzzi presents some very helpful! 
suggestions on auxiliary verb usage in this chapter. With regard to the 
use of avere or essere with intransitive verbs, the author makes the fol- 
lowing observation. Intransitive verbs that indicate an action completed 
by the subject take avere, while intransitive ;verbs that express an action 
completed in the subject (felt as a state, a change effected in the subject) 
take essere (e.g. “Non ha ringiovanito gli altri ma é¢ ringiovanita lei”). 
Special discussions follow on the choice of auxiliary with specific verbs 
(vivere, appartenere, impersonal verbs, expressions with fare, and verbs 
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of motion). In the case of the last, Peruzzi suggests the following cri- 
terion. Verbs of motion that can have an object, expressed or implied, 
take avere (e.g. “ho corso la Mille Miglia” or “ho corso per ore e ore”), 
whereas verbs of motion that express the means of going to a place are 
considered intransitive and take essere (e.g. “sono corso da mia madre”). 
Of course, verbs of motion that cannot have an object take essere. The 
choice of avere or essere with past participles of modal auxiliaries fol- 
lowed by intransitive infinitives (sono dovuto restarc or ho dovuto restare) 
will depend on the degree of emphasis one wants to put on the modal. 
Chapter IX: Tenses of the Verb. In this chapter, Peruzzi discusses 
the major tenses of the indicative mood, but there are no marked devi- 
ations from traditional exposition here. His treatment of the use of the 
past definite vs the present perfect is admirably complete and informative. 
Chapter X: The Subjunctive. Peruzzi’s purpose in this longest and 
most substantial of his ten chapters is not to treat the problem of the 
subjunctive in detail, but merely to try to establish the opposition be- 
tween indicative and subjunctive, to try to arouse a feeling for this 
difference. He suggests that the whole question of subjunctive usage 
revolves around the problem of “the center of gravity.’ ith the sub- 
junctive, the center of gravity is in the independent clause, not the de- 
pendent, and the nature of the verb in the former is unimportant. If 
the speaker seeks to emphasize a fact in itself, without considering any 
state of mind of the subject, the indicative is used (e.g. “Essi sono certi 
che la terra é rotonda”.). The subjunctive is used when the subject 
participates in his conscience (e.g. “Essi sono certi che la terra sia 
rotonda”, where the subjunctive suggests that “essi” are aware that some 
do not share their opinion or that they have not acquired direct knowledge 
of the fact). Likewise, “Mi pare che il figlio sta male” denotes an evi- 
dent objective reality, where “Mi pare che il figio stia male” denotes 
that the boy’s being ill appears so to the speaker, but it may not be so. 
After considering a number of other matters relating to the subjunctive 
(all developed on the basis of his initial principle of “gravity”), Peruzzi 
concludes the chapter with a discussion of the “crisi del congiuntivo”. 
The ten chapters are followed by an appendix containing seven reading 
exercises from contemporary writers which illustrate, through actual 
usage, several of the more complex grammatical portions. Finally, there 
is a summary bibliography of the most important reference works re- 
lating to the Italian language. 
Problemi di grammatica provides for teachers and advanced students 
a most comprehensive insight into the complex pattern of contemporary 
Italian usage, with its flexibility and variety, and attempts to give a 
rational basis for many of the grammatical phenomena which it discusses. 
At all times, the author’s conclusions are supported by present-day usage, 
and frequent quotations are given from modern writers and from dif- 
ferent dialect regions to validate his assertions, which thus have a mean- 
ingful basis in the linguistic reality of contemporary Italy. If at times 
Peruzzi oversteps the line between descriptive and normative grammar, 
and proceeds to insist on certain rules, it is only to help the reader to 
establish guide-posts for himself in what often appears to be a complex 
mosaic of diversified language usage. From what precedes, however, it 
is evident that the teacher must exercise careful judgment in using this 
book with non-native students. Many of its considerations should prob- 
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ably more properly be relegated to the domain of reference grammar. 
Much in it, however, serves most admirably both to clarify heretofore 
debatable points of grammar as well as to supplement some of the more 
cut-and-dried material contained in American text-books. The book can 
certainly be used with much profit by the alert teacher who strives both 
for more meaningful, clear and living presentation as well as for the 
development of linguistic sensitivity in his students. 
Hersert H. GoLpeNn 


Boston University 


Hersert H. Gotpen and Seymour O. Srmcues: Modern Italian Language 
and Literature. A Bibliography of Homage Studies. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. x-207. 


This book is the third member of a Romance Language trilogy done 
by Professors Golden and Simches, the other two being Modern French 
Literature and Language (1953), and Modern Iberian Literature and Lan- 
guage (1958). The reason for their exclusion of mediaeval material is 
that they consider that Harry F. Williams’ An Index of Mediaeval Studies 
published in Festschriften (1865-1946) furnishes an adequate coverage of 
the older period. 

The Italian list like that of the other companion volumes is concerned 
with publications printed in honor of both persons and institutions 
except that in the first case Festschriften that pay homage to distinguished 
literary figures — Tasso, Alfieri, Manzoni, Carducci, etc.— are omitted. 
There is a further limitation involving the opuscoli nuziali. Only those 
with miscellaneous subject-matter are cited while those in which single 
articles appear are left out “because of their large number and general 
inaccessibility in the United States” (Preface, p. vi). But though this 
is true, it is likewise true that many of these contributions are often 
fully as important as any contained in the miscellanies. Hence, in recog- 
nition of this it might have been helpful if the statement just cited had 
at least been expanded to the effect that from 1884 on there is a pretty 
thorough listing of them in the Giornale storico della letteratura italiana. 

The items drawn from the 474 volumes registered come to 1966. These 
are set forth under to main headings, Language and Literature, with the 
latter covering topics relating to history, religion, correspondence, sci- 
ence, philosophy, travel, printing and journalism, political tracts and 
learned societies as well as belles lettres and literary criticism. Our com- 
pilers, naturally, do not claim exhaustiveness. Yet, in common with most 
bibiliographies, the value of their contribution must be intimately linked 
to the closeness with which this exhaustiveness is achieved. In order to 
check on this point I have rapidly examined various bibliographies and 
other repertoires and have discovered the following omissions: IJ cospi- 
ratori bresciani del ’21 nel primo centenario dei loro processi. Miscellanea 
di studi a cura dell’Ateneo di Brescia. Brescia, 1924 (See GSLI, LXXXIV, 
1924, 344-45); Studi e ricordi De Sanctiani. Pubblicati a cura del comi- 
tato Irpino per la celebrazione cinquantario della morte di Francesco De 
Sanctis (1883-1933). Avellino, 1935; Bollettino del Museo Civico di Pa- 
dova, XV, 1-6, 1915, A ricordo ed ad onore di Andrea Gloria; Nozze La- 
bate-Contestabile. Trani, 1899 (See GSLI, XXXV, 1900, 164); Nel primo 
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centenario della fondazione del Liceo-Ginnasio G. Galilei di Pisa. Pisa, 
1953; Nozze Pellizzari-Mazzoni. Napoli, 1911 (See GSLI, LVII, 1911, 446); 
Annuarul seminarului de literatura italiana con ocazit implinirii a XX 
de ani de activitate. Bucuresti, 1929; Studi in onore di Pietro Silva. A 
cura della facolta di magistero dell’Universita di Roma. Firenze, 1957; 
Nel centenario della morte di Giovanni Valeri. Grosseto, 1928; Pamietnik 
Literacki, Nos. 1-2, in honor of Stanislas Windakiewicz (See GSLI, CVIII, 
1936, 344-45); Studi dedicati alla memoria di Pier Paolo Zanzucchi dalla 
facolta di giurisprudenza. Vol. XIV, ser. VII, Scienze giuridiche. Pub- 
blicazioni dell’Univ. cattolica del Sacro Cuore. Milano, 1927. A more pains- 
taking search might doubtless have increased their number. A hundred 
percent coverage of such a large and widely-scattered type of publication 
would of course, be a Utopian dream. One might further point to some 
disagreement as to the arrangement and classification of materials, as 
well as to the manner of listing Italian surnames, and continue by enu- 
merating a few orthographical errors, but considering the genuine use- 
fulness which our compilation has, minor flaws such these can easily be 
overlooked. It should be noted, finally, that the value of the book is 
enhanced by the fact that most of the volumes analyzed, many of which 
contain information neglected in current bibliographies, are available to 
us in our own libraries—Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Univ. Michigan, Boston 
Public Library, New York Public Library, Library of Congress. It is the 
type of publication that it is good to have handy on our reference shelves. 
Joseru G. Fucitta 


Devoro, Giacomo: Scritti minori, Firenze, Felice Le Monnier, 1958, pp. 
xxiv-468. 


Not only students of Italian, but all those interested in Indo-European 
philology and linguistics will be happy to have available this volume of 
some forty of Professor Devoto’s shorter papers, which makes a welcome 
addition to the impressive collection of books and monographs he has 
thus far produced. 

The articles, dating from 1924 and running up to 1956, afford an 
excellent perspective of the development of Devoto’s linguistic philosophy 
and method. Grouped under the rubrics Mondo Indoeuropeo, Lingue In- 
doeuropee, and Mondo Romanzo, they indicate just what Devoto’s prin- 
cipal fields of interest are, and a glance at the titles reveals at once his 
preoccupation with problems of linguistic proto-history (e.g., under Mondo 
Indoeuropeo: “Preistoria e storia,” 1946; “Linguistica e archeologia,” 
1938; “Il Problema indoeuropeo come problema storico”, 1941; under 
Lingue Indoeuropee: “Italo-greco e italo-celtico”, 1929; “Celtico”, 1931; 
“Gallico”, 1955; “Mondo baltico”, 1952; under Mondo Romanzo: “Il 
Sistema protoromanzo delle vocali”, 1930; “Protostoria del Friuli’, 1949; 
“Protostoria fiorentina”, 1951; “Per la protostoria della Venezia euganea”, 
1952). This is not to say that Devoto remains exclusively in the domain 
of pre-history. Particularly rich and suggestive, for example, are the 
three papers published in 1933, 1938, and 1948 and grouped under the 
title “Parole giuridiche” in the section Mondo Indoeuropeo, as well as 
the series of etymological notes (“Anthropos”, 1948; “Akié”, 1949; 
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“Amolgés”, 1954; “Aited”, 1955) grouped under “Parole greche” in the 
section Lingue Indoeuropee. 

Problems of Italian philology and linguistics are taken up in the 
section Mondo Romanzo, which contains eight articles. Three of these, 
not mentioned above, deal with the following subjects. In “La Romaniz- 
zazione dell’Italia mediana”, one of the latest of the papers (1956), 
Devoto investigates the history of the Roman expansion throughout the 
Osco-Umbrian territory, from the earliest signs of colonization to the 
complete envelopment of all political, economic, and juridical institutions. 
The study concludes with the mention of certain linguistic features of 
Latin (palatialization of ke-ki to ce-ci; distinction of open and close 
vowels by quantity; weakness of final s) which reflect the Osco-Umbrian 
linguistic system. 

The following article, “Il Sostrato osco-umbro” (1933), furnishes more 
information on the same subject. Devoto sees evidence in Osco-Umbrian 
of, among other features, a partitive construction, the occurrence of ad- 
verbs used as relative pronouns, a series of prepositions which influenced 
the development of Latin per, pro, prae. 

“Alle origini delle nazioni romanze” (1943) is essentially a com- 
mentary on Wartburg’s Die Entstehung der romanischen Vilker, some of 
the conclusions of which Devoto corrects and amplifies, e.g., with respect 
to the nature of the Germanic influence on diphthongization in the 
Romance languages, to the checking of the development of any real 
national autonomy in the Ladin area, and to the effect of the Slavic 
invasions on the Latinity of the Dalmatian territory. 

The eighth paper in the group, “Nomi locali nella Venezia Tridentina” 
(1926), is, as its title suggests, a toponomastic investigation. It treats 
in particular the problem of the comparative influence of the Germanic 
and Ladino phonetic systems on the place names in question, with re- 
spect to accent (interesting examples are given of the differentiating 
effects of the stress accent), diphthongization, palatialization. 

Historians of linguistics will be pleased to note, as a kind of preface 
to this rewarding collection, an autobigraphical essay tracing the author’s 
own development as a philologist, and, in a final section, appreciations 
and reviews of the work of other linguists: Madvig, Wackernagel, Pavo- 
lini, Bartoli. Use of the volume is greatly facilitated by the inclusion 
of full indices of words, subjects, and proper names. 


NorMAN B. Spector 
University of Chicago 


New ITALIAN SetF TauGut: Revised by Mario Pei. New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1959. $3.50. 


The outstanding feature of this revised edition of the Funk & Wag- 
nalls text, based on The Language Phone Method of Practical Linguistry 
of 1945 and New Italian Self Taught of 1952, is a new phonetic intro- 
duction “constructed in accordance with the principles of the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet and the application of this transcription metho? 
to the transcribed pronunciations that appear throughout he book.” This 
is Mario Pei’s contribution, which, if used together with the Language 
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Phone records, will certainly ensure correct pronunciation and a reason- 
able fluency to the adult student. 

As for the text, it is based on complete sentences and it deals with 
various phases of everyday life. Although it is supposed to have been 
brought completely up to date in order to fill the needs of those who wish 
to travel to places that may not offer the services of English-speaking 
personnel, one wonders at the absence of vocabulary dealing with such 
popular tourist endeavours as driving a car, asking for gas, making a 
phone call, buying tickets on a “pullman,” or even ordering an “espresso.” 
Also, besides such an obvious lapsus as appears on page 136, where the 
proverb “non c’é regola senza eccezione,” is identified as “un proverbio 
francese,” one finds a few awkward expressions as “un vestito oscuro,” 
“soggiuntivo,” “rimovete questa macchia,” and a few out-moded ones, such 
as treno lampo (who is not familiar with the rapido of today?) magaz- 
zino di merciaio, solino. 

The book is, nevertheless, an excellent learner’s text, and for this 
reason it is to be hoped that in a second edition an even greater effort 
will be made to maintain all the vocabulary at a level reflecting the 
rapidly changing language of post-war Italy. At the same time, in order 
that the reader be given an opportunity to get the feeling of current 
Italian prose, it would be advisable to replace the old-fashioned passages 
from Cesare Canti, Pietro Thouar and other Nineteenth century writers 
by new passages from contemporary authors, but by all means, of course, 
retaining the passages from I Promessi Sposi. 


RveGina Soria 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore Md. 


Mopern ITALIAN SHorT Srories: Edited with notes, exercises, and vocab- 
ulary by Thomas G. Bergin. Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1959. 


Pp. 225. 


This revised and enlarged edition of a popular reader will be welcomed 
by all who are periodically in search of appropriate texts for undergradu- 
ate classes in Italian. To the 1938 edition, which comprised nine short 
stories, four new ones have been added, representing the work of Buzzati, 
de Céspedes, Moravia, and of the little known Luigi Santucci. In his 
foreword Professor Bergin points out that though the two groups of 
stories are separated by a gap of twenty years, they are nevertheless re- 
markably unified in character. He attributes this to the fact that “the 
raw material of good Italian creative writing has not been political but 
has rather been mined from a deeper, more enduring quarry.” The 
thirteen stories here collected, he adds, can therefore be called “truly 
representative of the human and spiritual concerns of Italian short story 
writers during the first half of the troubled twentieth century.” 

It must, however, be remembered that if the task of selecting repre- 
sentative material for an anthology is always difficult, it is doubly so 
when the editor is hampered by the extra-literary considerations of the 
needs of the classroom. Modern Italian Short Stories and similar readers 
can therefore be judged solely for their appropriateness as texts for lan- 
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guage courses in high schools and colleges, and cannot serve also as 
readers for more advanced literary courses, where the criteria of selection 
must needs be different. 

Professor Bergin’s collection amply satisfies the requirements of a 
good first or second year college or a third year high school reader. 
There is variety in the selections. Lipparini’s “La carbonara” is the 
simple, good-humored tale of life among the wood-cutters of Tuscany. 
Papini’s “Il giorno non restituito” tells of the romantic yearning for 
youth. Buzzati’s “Appuntamento con Einstein” contains reflections on 
fundamental contemporary problems. De Céspedes’ “La ragazzina” is a 
lively portrayal of the author’s attitude towards the position of women 
in modern society. Moravia’s amusing “Non approfondire” is the story 
of an ill-matched couple in lower-class Rome. All the stories lend them- 
selves to observations about Italian life and customs and this helps to 
spark more active student interest and participation. 


The exercises are similarly satisfactory, ranging from questions based 
on the text and suitable for classroom conversation, through idiomatic 
expressions to be learned and used in sentences, to a rich selection of 
sentences for translation into English. A cursory glance at the vocabulary 
shows that the English equivalents have been carefully chosen to corre- 
spond to the actual meaning of the word as used in the text, so that 
the vocabulary is a true aid and not a hindrance to ready understanding. 
The inclusion of nouns with suffixes (barbetta, barbuccia, braccino, fiam- 
mella) is especially helpful. 


As a matter of fact, the book presents only one slightly disturbing 
feature. Since the text was not reset, but merely added to, the bio- 
bibliographical information on the author at the head of each selection 
stands as it stood in 1938, so that those who are today dead are spoken 
of as living and those whose place in the front ranks has been taken by 
others still figure as active innovators. The additional and up-to-date 
information contained in the Foreword to the Revised Edition only tech- 
nically rectifies this shortcoming. 


One final observation seems in order. In these years of expansion, 
innovation, and reform in the field of language teaching, in these years of 
mechanical aids and increased publishing of all kinds (see for instance, 
cheap, easy photographic reproduction, or Mondadori’s Pocket Italian- 
English, English-Italian Dictionary which sells for 50 cents), it would 
seem time to examine the value of the traditional foreign language 
reader. Is the amount of time and effort which goes into the preparation 
of such a text justified? Would it not make for more stimulating teaching 
if the better-prepared teachers of today were to select their own reading 
material, suited to their personal, and it is to be hoped changing, in- 
terests? Would it not be wiser for the student to learn as early as pos- 
sible the intricacies of the dictionary? And could questions not arise 
spontaneously in class, rather than be laboriously prepared at home? 


But until these questions are answered, Professor Bergin’s Modern 
Italian Short Stories will continue to be a pleasant and varied introduc- 
tion to Italian writing for many a student. 


Ortega M. RaGusa 
Columbia University 
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Grazia AVITABILE: The Controversy on Romanticism in Italy. First Phase 
1816-1823. New York: 8S. F. Vanni, 1959. XVI-148 pp. 


This book deals ;ith that period of historical and polemical activities 
between 1816-1823 in which certain active groups of young Italians, pa- 
triots and novice writers, spontaneously set in motion a literary mill of 
their own. These youths had felt the sensation of swift and fresh streams 
of water passing unused under the classical but rather idle mill and 
wished to utilize this new surge of stream-power which was rejuvenating. 
They did not know the texture of the literary flour the mill would pro- 
duce, nor if the new streams could be appropriately harnessed and con- 
trolled. They were just sure that they sensed a wholesome and potent 
surge of energy and invited all Italians to join them. The venture might 
be risky, but it deserved a try, for, even if the new streams carried them 
into an uncertain sea, “il naufragar [era] dolce in questo mare.” 

The new streams were identified as those of romanticism and ema- 
nated from foreign climes such as Germany and France. There, writers 
already had produced what was recognized generally as positive artistic 
gems. To display and praise these gems in Italy came a foreign “pro- 
ducer” named Mme de Staél. She served notice of her intentions on the 
pages of the periodical Biblioteca italiana in January 1816 with her 
article “On the Manner and Usefulness of Translations.” It was a call for 
actors and for casting. Many aspirants responded to the call, voiced their 
roles, formed opposing troupes and the “commedia” was on, with the 
Italians as the respectable audience. 

The most important literary actors who participated in the contro- 
versy caused by Mme de Staél and who for the most part staged their 
fancies in such periodicals as Biblioteca italiana, Lo Spettatore, Novelle 
letterarie, Il Corriere delle dame, and La Gazzetta di Milano fell into 
three groups: Giuseppe Acerbi, Pietro Giordani, Davide Bertolotti, Carlo 
Pellegrini, Trussardo Caleppio and Francesco Pezzi were all against Mme 
de Staél; Carlo Giuseppe Londonio, Carlo Botta and Giacomo Leopardi 
were independent writers, objective in their views, but still opposed to 
Mme de Staél; and Lodovico di Breme, Pietro Borsieri and Giovanni 
Berchet were rabid defenders of the lady. The last three published sepa- 
rate works in defense of romanticism. 

After the first barrage of literary salvos aimed at condemning or de- 
fending Mme de Staél, the divided camps kept up their attacks under the 
banners of classicism and romanticism. Whoever raised his voice hence- 
forth would be doing it as a member of one or the other of these schools. 
Literati like Giovanni Gherardini and Carlo Giuseppe Londonio, while 
not romanticists, were conciliatory in spirit. Their attitude lent some 
objective equilibrium to the two sides and brought to the fore more sober 
romanticists whose commentaries later animated the pages of II Conci- 
liatore founded on a program which is reflected in its title. But the real 
backers of romanticism were men like Federico Confalonieri and Luigi 
Porro who sponsored J! Conciliatore under the editoriship of Silvio Pellico, 
the most eminent and artistically mature romanticist of those who en- 
gaged in this controversy. 

After Professor Avitabile has presented these aspects as “the begin- 
ning of the controversy,” and has shown the extent and irrelevancy of 
many topics discussed by several writers, she turns her attention to her 
main objective. She analyzes the essays known as the manifestos of 
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Italian romanticism;’ the articles published in Jl Conciliatore September 
3, 1818 to December 31, 1819; Giuseppe Nicolini’s lecture on romanticism ;? 
and Alessandro Manzoni’s letter to Cesare D’Azeglio.’ 

There is no doubt that a heated debate between two schools of thought 
took place in Italy between 1816 and 1823. That this controversy espe- 
cially in its initial stages was not clearly defined by the most active par- 
ticipants with a program aiming at some well-equated goal is equally 
clear. The per!od was ripe for freedom of expression and freedom from 
rules. It did not matter if in the majority of cases the issues were con- 
fused. Motivated by a sensitive patriotic ardor, the young writers defended 
and condemned impulsively. They could not separate patriotism from 
literature, literary criticism from politics, journalistic polemics from 
philosophical discussions, provincial pedantry from universal human 
aspirations. But from the density of the smoke, one came to realize that 
much fire was being kindled; and when the atmosphere cleared, it re- 
vealed a few bright and permanently burning literary beacons which had 
been nurtured beyond the smoky chimneys. Silvio Pellico, Alessandro 
Manzoni and Giacomo Leopardi emerged. 

The author authenticates this outcome and devotes the last chapter of 
her book to an evaluation of Manzoni’s letter to Cesare D’Azeglio. With 
Manzoni’s opinions on romanticism as well as with the artistic stature 
that his literary art reached, the literary controversy seems justified by 
this wholesome outcome. Add to this the renewed freedom with which 
Italian political aspirations were fomented, and we find the basis for the 


Risorgimento. 
Referring to Carlo Calcaterra, the author concludes that: 


... the principle enunciated by the early romantics, that the 
human spirit is free and dynamic, led not only to a new lit- 
erature but also to a new conception of life, which accepted 
the illogical, the irrational and the impossible, and made 
them logical, rational and possible. In Italy, it led to the 
Risorgimento, to the realization of what had seemed earlier 
an unattainable dream (p. 147). 


The author of this book has worked with patience, scholarly approach 
and love of labor in assembling all the materials and data that deal with 
the various phases and sources of the controversy on romanticism in 
Italy. In the Preface and in Chapter I where she explains her aims and 
the background for the book, there are sections that strike one as a 
combination of sweeping generalities and cursory statements. However, 
in the remaining eight chapters she analyzes and substantiates logically 
and convincingly the points that deal with “the basic ideas governing 
literary romanticism in Italy during the first phase of the movement” 
(p. XI). She presents a body of detailed evidence intermingled with 
phrases gleaned from the original writers but styled in such a way as 
to make her rendition easy flowing and clear. To acquaint the uniniti- 
ated English-speaking student or reader with the climate and soil in 
which Italian romanticism planted and germinated its first seeds, seems 
to be one of the purposes of the volume. He may be encouraged to ex- 
plore further into this field, but he will not find here many tools with 
which to work. The book does not have an extensive or selected bibli- 
ography for the period, nor a subject index to encourage quick compar- 
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isons and references. However, we are happy to conclude that within its 


limits the work is adequate. 
Arnotp A. Det Greco 


University of Virginia 


2 Intorno allingiustizia di alcuni giudizi letterari italiani. Discorso di 
Lodovico Arborio Gattinara di Breme figlio (Discourse on the Literary 
Injustice of Some Italian Literary Judgments). Milano, G. P. Gigler, 1816. 

Pietro Borsieri, Avventure letterarie di un giorno o consigli di un 
galantuomo a vari scrittori (Adventures of One Day). Milano, G. P. 
Gigler, 1816. 

Giovanni Berchet, Sul “Cacciatore feroce” e sulla “Eleonora” di Gof- 
fredo Augusto Biirger, lettera semiseria di Grisostomo al suo figliuolo 
(“Wild Hunter” and on the “Lenore” by G. A. Biirger, Semiserious Let- 
ter by Chrysothom to his son). Milano, Gio. Bernardoni, 1816. 

The English titles reproduced above are those of the author and rep- 
resent the versions she uses throughout the text. She lists the original 
titles for these as well as for other works she cites only in the notes at 
the end of each chapter. These notes are also her only bibliography. 

?Giuseppe Nicolini, “Del Fanatismo e della tolleranza. Saggio ac- 
cademico,” in volume II, pp. 117-134 of Egidio Bellorini ,ed., Discussioni 
e polemiche sul romanticismo (1816-1826), 2 volumes, Bari, 1943. Nic- 
colini’s lecture was published for the first time in 1834. 

* Alessandro Manzoni, “Sul Romanticismo, lettera al Marchese Cesare 
D’Azeglio,” dated September 22, 1823, in Tutte le opere, Firenze, Giuseppe 
Lesca, 1923. The letter was published by Manzoni in 1870. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ERNEST H. WILKINS 
HONORARY CITIZEN OF ARQUA 


Arqua was the scene of an impressive ceremony on June 19 at which 
Prof. Wilkins was bestowed the honorary citizenship of the town on the 
occasion of his eightieth birthday. When we reflect that Arqua was the 
home of Petrarch during the final years of his life, 1370-1374 and that 
Prof. Wilkins is the most outstanding authority on this great Renaissance 
figure the appropriateness of the celebration becomes obvious. The mayor, 
Prof. Mario Trentin, conferred the citizenship. Prof. Mario Salmi of the 
University of Rome and president of the Accademia Petrarca di lettere, 
arti e scienze di Arezzo announced his nomination as corresponding mem- 
ber of the Accademia Petrarca, Prof. Umberto Bosco of the University of 
Rome and president of the Commissione per l’edizione nazionale delle 
opere di F. Petrarca presented the Wilkins’ volume—a revised edition 
of Petrarch’s Correspondence especially published for the occasion by 
the Editrice Antenore of Padua. Prof. Berthold L. Ullman of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina responded in the name of Professor Wilkins. 
We are very proud of the fact that one of our members has been s0 
signally distinguished and extend our heartfelt congratulations to him. 


L’ALIGHIERI 


Under the editorship of two notable Dante scholars: Bruno Nardi and 
Aldo Vallone, a new Dante periodical has made its appearance. It is not 
intended to compete with the Studi danteschi and other reviews, but 
rather to collaborate with them. It is printed in two sections—essays and 
bibliography, the first being prevalently of a historical, philosophical and 
critical nature with brief resumés in French, English and German, and 
the second purely informative but 1s detailed as possible. The American 
studies are entrusted to our able bibliographer, Vincent Luciani. The 
articles in the first issue are B. Nardi, ‘“‘Perché ‘dietro la memoria non 
pud ire’ (Par. I, 9);” A. Pézard, “De passione in passionem @ 1-4, Cino: 
Dante quando per caso s’abbandona. @ 5 Dante (R. CXI) Io sono stato 
con Amore insieme.” A note on G. Padoan “Per una nuova edizione del 
Comento di Giovanni Boccaccio” is by Nardi and another, “Nota su 
Iacopo del Cassero” by G. Fallani. Annual subscription for two numbers 
is 3,000 lire. 


STUDI FRANCESI 


The Studi francesi, under the editorship of Franco Simone, has already 
won for itself a respectable place in the field of French studies. In con- 
nection with the journal there is a Biblioteca di Studi francesi with two 
volumes in its series so far: Franco Simone, Il Rinascimento francese: 
Studi e ricerche and Studi in onore di Carlo Pellegrini. The French- 
oriented side of our membership will profit by supporting both the Studi 
and the Biblioteca. 
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LEGGENDE E RACCONTI ITALIANI 
di Luigi e Maria Borelli 
e la pubblicazione due nuovi testi per il secondo anno 


dei corsi d’italiano: 


SCRITTORI ITALIANI MODERNI 


antologia compilata da H. R. Marraro e corredata da 
note esercizi e vocabolario, e 


ITALIA D’OGGI 


Letture di scrittori contemporanei, compilata da A. M. 
Governale e M. A. Masci, anch’essa con note esercizi 
e vocabolario. 
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Robert A. Hall, Jr.’s 


ITALIAN FOR MODERN 
LIVING 


Basic Sentences and Listening Ins (Review Dialogues) 
of all twenty-five units, recorded complete by Miss 
Cecilia Bartoli (University of Rome). 


Available at 3% i.p.s. or 7% i.p.s. Tapes can be sup- 
plied by publisher, or customer can supply own tapes 
for copying. 


Price for the complete set, $25.00 (not including cost 
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Italian-English ¢ English-Italian 


te 
“It is an excellent dictionary; a 
worthy companion of the other 
Cassell dictionaries. I like the in- 
clusion of numerous idioms and 
elusive phrases.” 
Charles Speroni, 
University of California in L.A. 
* 
“.. . scholarly and practical ... 
an excellent job. We shall recom- 
mend it to our students.” 
Paul J. Salvatore, 
Brooklyn College 
® 
“Very well organized, clear pre- 
cise, up-to-date.” 
Armand L. De Gaetano 
Wayne State University 
we 


“It is the best Italian-English and 
English-Italian dictionary so far 
published outside of Italy. I will 
gladly recommend it to my stu- 


dents.” 
Michele Cantarella, 
Smith College 
am 

“A superlative piece of work in 
every way; comprehensive in cov- 
erage and up to date, its conven- 
ient format, legible type, and help- 
ful devices make it the leader in 

its field.” 
Archibald T. MacAllister, 
Princeton University 


1,100 pages, 6x9 
Plain, $7.00; Thumb-indexed, $7.75 
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SPOKEN RECORDS 


IMPORTED FROM ITALY 


© poetry © fairy tales 
© speeches © Bible stories 


° drama © prose 
Write for free catalog! 


Orfeo Importing Co. 
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FOR SALE — 75 cents a copy 


Deceptive Cognates 
Italian-English and English-Italian 


Compiled by Rudolph Altrocchi 
1935 — University of Chicago Press 


For copies write to: Mrs. Rudolph Altrocchi, 
129 Tamalpais Road, Berkeley, California 


“The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articies 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 
Edited by J. ALAN Prerren, University of Buffalo 
Buffalo, New York 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 

Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep 
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Panorama italiano 


Charles Speroni and Carlo L. Golino 


the University of California at Los Angeles 


This new and most attractive reader for beginners is the 
perfect companion for use with the same authors’ popular 
BASIC ITALIAN — but, because of its carefully graded syntax 
and its limited, highly practical vocabulary, it can be used 
with equal success with any type of textbook for beginners. 

PANORAMA ITALIANO has thirty-six chapters that give 
equal attention to conversational dialogue and narration — the 
language of everyday speech and literary language. Alter- 
nating chapters feature dialogues about Italian life and nar- 
ratives about Italy's geography, customs, and people. 

The story develops around the experiences of a young 
American artist who is studying for a year in Italy. The 
people he meets and the things he learns about Italy are sure 
to interest students, and make the development of reading 
skills a pleasure. 

PANORAMA ITALIANO is a beautiful book. Integrated 
with the text are striking photographs, reproductions, and 
Italian woodcuts that lend added life and interest to the story. 
There are questionnaires for use with each chapter and a 
complete end vocabulary. 

For an examination copy of this new text, just write to the 
publishers at 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 








GRADED 
ITALIAN READERS 


EDITED BY CIOFFARI AND VAN HORNE 


i & Van Horne) 
dla (Daily life interests) 
i (Stories) 


P 
noo One-Five of the Elementary Graded Italian Readers in 
one volume 


e ¢ © INTERMEDIATE, BOOK SIX 
O bere o affogare (Leo di Casteinovo) 
(EMILIO GOGGIO) 


The acartion of this amusing one-act comedy to the 
Heath series of Graded Italian Readers brings the stu- 
dent still closer to standard, ungraded Italian. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 








